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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ORD ROBERT CECIL, who is the latest 
of distinguished Englishmen to visit 
this country, is worthy, on both 
public and personal grounds, of a 

_ cordial reception. Lord Robert is 
the leading parliamentary representative of 
one of the great families of England. He is 
directly descended from that William Cecil 
who was the greatest statesman of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and three of his ancestors 
were chief ministers of the Crown. Lord 
Robert’s father, the late Marquess of Salis- 
bury, was a figure long familiar to Americans. 
He was the Foreign Secretary with whom 
James G. Blaine had his famous controversies 
in the days of the Behring Sea troubles, and, 
a few years afterward, he held the same post 
when Secretary Olney and President Cleve- 
land were conducting the Venezuelan corres- 
pondence. It was Lord Salisbury also who 
negotiated the first arbitration treaty with 
the United States; the Senate in 1897 so 
grievously amended this document that Presi- 
dent Cleveland withdrew it; a fact which 
shows that the Senate of twenty-six years ago 
had certain points in common with the one 
that has recently had a hand in America’s 
foreign relations. Yet this same episode also 
suggests that the Senate, like most things 
human, can change its mind. A few years 
afterward this body adopted the arbitration 
treaty which it had previously rejected—or one 
that measurably resembled it. It is perhaps 
not strange, therefore, that the possibility of a 
senatorial reversal of polic;; should enter into 





the calculation of those who still hope that this 
country will play a worthy part in foreign af- 
fairs. 

It is not likely that Lord Robert Cecil 
comes with any such definite hope in mind. 
An English statesman is constitutionally 
averse to interfering in the affairs of a friendly 
nation or of even seeming to be offering it 
advice. Lord Robert’s visit to this country is 
entirely in his private capacity. For several 
years his most absorbing enthusiasm has been 
the League of Nations. Despite the vicissi- 
tudes of the last four years Lord Robert has 
never lost faith in this solution of the troubles 
that afflict Europe and the world. It is 
evidently the purpose of his visit to tell Ameri- 
cans, in an informal way, about the League, 
and, inferentially, about the service they 
would render mankind if they should enter it. 
He comes at an opportune time. The close 
of the session of Congress witnessed a move 
by the Administration—a mild one, it must 
be confessed—in the direction of American 
participation in world affairs. The signs are 
plentiful that, in December, when Congress 
re-assembles, this question will occupy much 
of its attention. The intervening period will 
give the people a chance to think the matter 
over in rather more concrete form than previ- 
ously. Any light which any one can shed 
upon the question will be helpful, and the 
American public, which has already gained 
much inspiration and instruction from Cle- 
menceau, will be glad to listen to the message 
of Lord Robert Cecil. 
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ADMIRAL HILARY P. JONES 


Commander-in-chief of the United States Fleet, the first officer to bear this title since we became a naval 

power in the Pacific Ocean as well as the Atlantic. Our fighting force at sea is no longer divided into 

separate Atlantic and Pacific fleets, but is now one organization, under unified command, ready for 
united action in either ocean 





U. S. Official 


GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 


Who for two years has been President Harding’s personal representative to the Cuban Government, 
and has now been made America’s first Ambassador to Cuba 
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ROLLO OGDEN 


Editor of the New York Times. From 1903 to 1920 Mr. Ogden was editor of the New York Evening 
Post. Since 1920 he has been acting editor of the Times, and last fall was confirmed in that position 





GEOFFREY DAWSON 


Again editor of the London Times after an absence of nearly four years. Mr. Dawson was editor from 
1912 to 1919 and at that time was succeeded by Wickham Steed 





LORD ROBERT CECIL 
One of the creators of the League of Nations and a statesman who believes it has already accomplished 
much in preventing wars and establishing permanent peace. Lord Robert’s visit to this country is in 
the interest of the League 











The March of Events 


The Benefits of the British Debt 
Settlement 


P SHE fact that a settlement of the British 
Debt has been reached is encouraging 
from two points of view: that Great 

Britain is in condition to pay, and that what 

might have been a troublesome question is so 

amicably settled. 

At the time of the settlement the British 
Government owed the United States Govern- 
ment £851,000,000. The British agreed when 
they borrowed to pay 5 per cent. interest. It 
was agreed that at any time the United States 
could present the notes to Great Britain and 
demand in return 5 percent. bonds. In 1919, 
there was a verbal agreement to the effect 
that there need be no interest payment until 
1922. In 1922, Great Britain made a payment 
on account. Then came the’ question of 
funding. If we demanded the 5 per cent. 
which we were entitled to under the contract, 
we should be in the position of a financial 
profiteer, for the United States Government 
is not paying 5 per cent. forthe money. The 
compromise finally arranged was for 3 per cent. 
for ten years, and 33 per cent. thereafter, the 
principal and interest to be paid in 62 years. 

To a considerable extent, therefore, the 
United States has cancelled the British debt. 
The only part of that obligation which caused 
any anxiety was the interest account. The 
payment of the principal never presented any 
embarrassment for, as international finance 
goes, that was a trifling provision. The present 
arrangement contains a clause to the effect 
that Great Britain shall pay one half of one 
per cent. for sixty-two years, this to be applied 
to the amortization of the capital debt. That 
is only $20,000,000 a year. Thus the payment 
of the principal by small payments of this kind 
through a half century would have caused the 
British Empire little embarrassment; the 
thing that really appalled was the annual pay- 
ment of five per cent. interest, more than 
$200,000,000 annually through the next two 
generations. Instead of this sum, Great Bri- 
tain is now pledged to pay $120,000,000 an- 
nually for ten years and $140,000,000 for the 
remainder of the period. Just how much this 
will mean in actual outlay by American tax- 
payers will depend upon the history of these 
bonds in the next half century—the extent to 
which they are paid off and the terms upon 
which they are refunded. That this country 
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has made a substantial contribution to the 
rehabilitation of British finances, however, is 
plain. 

There are those who still believe that this 
country could have gone even further in for- 
giving this debt. Viewed from all angles 
—the apparent wish of Great Britain to 
settle this obligation and the evident belief 
in this country that the debt, at least in great 
part, should be paid—the settlement is a most 
happy one. Great Britain has behaved 
honorably and the attitude of the American 
Government has not been ungenerous. There 
is a likelihood that other nations will emulate 
Great Britain. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has already announced its intention to 
send a debt funding commission to this coun- 
try. There is every probability that Ameri- 
can and Czechoslovakian finances can be 
easily adjusted, for the amount is not large 
and Czechoslovakia is in better shape finan- 
cially than most of our debtors.. .[t woul 
seem the policy of our Government to get 
those who owe us money to come one by one 
and arrange for the settlement. By first tak- 
ing the countries which are best able to pay— 
and these will be the first to offer to do so— 
we shall build up a set of precedents which will 
make it difficult for less able debtors to avoid 
payment without sacrifice of reputation and 
credit. This method is based upon two ideas 
—first that the most important matter in 
international finance is that every obligation 
shall be paid at its face value, and second— 
that every nation owing us money can pay 
what it owes us. 

Congress, approving the British settlement, 
prescribed that the settlements with all our 
other debtors should be upon similar terms. 
If that means the same period of time and the 
same rate of interest, it will be exceedingly 
difficult for some of the countries to meet the 
obligation. On the other hand, if we give 
certain nations a lower rate of interest, we 
shall be discriminating in favor of one asso- 
ciate in the war and against another, and on 
the rather unusual principle of exacting from 
the best debtors the highest rate of interest. 
However, this policy of taking the nations one 
by one and obtaining from them what they 
are able to pay, is a logical method to pursue 
if we are unwilling to “go into Europe.’ The 
calling of a general debt conference would 
inevitably have cost both the United States 
and Great Britain some money which they 
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can get by individual negotiation—the United 
States inevitably being the largest loser. This 
plan would also have meant our signature to 
various arrangements in Europe which might 
become entangling. The real advocates of 
the plan of a debt and reparations conference 
must be ready “to go in” and accept these 
responsibilities in the hope of thereby straight- 
ening out the European situation that much 
quicker and reducing 
the risks of further 
wars or monetary col- 
lapses or revolutions. 
There is no_ logical 
place between the two 
plans. In our larger 
moments and under 
vigorous leadership we 
should undoubtedly 
“goin.” Inthe mean- 
while we can and will 
make progress in 
clearing up the debt 
situation while we 
“stay out.” 


Why Not an Ar- 
rangement with 
France and Italy? 


HE United 
States and 
Great Britain 


have wisely and suc- 
cessfully put their mu- 
tual relations upon a 
better footing than 
ever before; they can 
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Ruhr invasion will have become clearer. The 
loss of a common purpose between Great 
Britain and France in the Near East, and our 
withdrawal from all activity, except charity 
and observation in that quarter, have already 
cost the world dear. Perhaps we lose the 
least, but still we have lost something when 
our Ambassador to Italy begs the Turks to 
leave the Dardanelles free, and has his prayer 
refused, for it has been 
a policy of the United 
States to insist on free 
navigation since we 
fought the Barbary 
pirates for afree 
Mediterranean, and 
successfully negoti- 
ated for a free Skage- 
rack with Denmark. 
Still the cost of non- 
codperation in the 
Near East is little, 
compared to the possi- 
ble cost of two diver- 
gent camps among the 
Alps in Europe. 
There is of course a 
risk in endeavoring to 
smooth out our prob- 
lems with the French 
—our differences in 
opinions about the 
Near East, a settle- 
ment of the debt, our 
divergent views about 
military and naval.es- 
tablishments- or the 
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correctness of their 


do this because they Whose government, in its funding of the American eStimate of their dan- 
fear no one, and have debt, has taken a great step toward the stabiliza- ger from Germany or 


more nearly recovered 


than any of the other 

belligerents. So far, so good, but to stop at 
that point is hardly wisdom, if it means that 
we lose a cordial relationship with the French 
and Italians, leaving a situation that might 
develop into a European continental group op- 
posed to both our aims and those of the Brit- 
ish. As we have succeeded so well in arrang- 
ing our affairs with the British, would it not be 
wise to endeavor to carry out an arrangement 
with the French? A friendly move toward 
France on any subject at this time would be 
worth more than later when the results of the 


tion of international finance and trade. The settle- Germany’s ability to 
baat ment represents generous concession by the United 
from the war’s distress States 


pay reparations. Any 
of these problems, if 
we try to help solve them, might entangle us 
in Europe. To those who are terrified by 
possible entanglements there is the dreadful 
fact that any of these problems may entangle 
us even if we don’t try to help solve them. 
For instance, if the Turk should close the Dar- 
danelles to our ships because he did not like 
our missionary efforts in his country or for 
some other reason, we should be entangled. 
If the French should refuse any terms which 
we could accept on their debt to us we should 
be embarrassed, if not entangled. Their 














expedition into the Ruhr stops any trade with 
the German steel districts. If it went further 
we might be faced again with those trade 
rights which so engrossed the energies of the 
State Department during the period of our 
neutrality. In fact “staying out’ doesn’t 
mean the elimination of risk. It merely means 
the hope that the other nations will succeed. 


A Doctrine of Common Aims 


NE of the chief advantages of the 
debt settle- 
ment is that 


it removed another 
possible cause of dis- 
agreement with Great 
Britain. It is another 
influence bringing the 
two countries into 
friendly alignment. 
There are those who 
think that some posi- 
tive statement from 
the Administration 
that the two nations 
are working in accord 
would be a splendid 
stroke of statesman- 
ship. But there are 
others who think it 
would be highly un- 
wis’ for the United 
States to state one of 
its cardinal policies to 
be the creation of as 
complete accord as 
possible among all the 
English-speaking 
countries. These peo- 
ple fear that the an- 
nouncement of such a 
policy would arouse 
such opposition, especially among the Irish- 
Americans, and German-Americans that it 
would defeat it. They believe that the thing 
should be done individually and surrepti- 
tiously; that the policy should be carried out 
unbeknown to most of its friends and all of its 
enemies. That is hardly a satisfactory plan, 
because if the policy be wise it must be far 
more potent as a recognized companion of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door than as 
an unmentioned member of that noble family. 
Then there are a surprising number of peo- 


craft. 


The March of Events 





JAMES MONROE 


Under whose administration the Monroe Doctrine 
became a permanent feature of American state- 


President Monroe announced this departure 
entirely on his own responsibility, but the Ameri- 
can public has cordially supported his action from 
that day to this 
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ple who are fearful of any kind of dealing with 
the English because in such dealings the Eng- 
lish might get the better of us. The history 
of American diplomacy from Franklin’s time 
down—and it is a most dramatic and enter- 
taining story—would prove to these folk 
that the Englishman runs at least as much 
risk as we do in such matters. Many Cana- 
dians are firm in the opinion that they run 
even more risk than we do. Fear on our part 
isunnatural. It must be of immigrant origin. 
The Irish, it is true, and to some extent the 
Germans, have had 
difficulty in meeting 
the British on even 
terms. This may jus- 
tify their fear and 
their hate, but there is 
nothing in American 
history to justify any 
timidity on our part. 
History would seem 
to show that ina de- 
mocracy there is much 
in the manner of an- 
nouncing a policy, 
either domestic or for- 
eign. In 1907 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an- 
nounced the policy of 
Conservation. This 
policy included a good 
many different things 
all of which had vigor- 
ous and combative 
enemies. Yet Mr. 
Roosevelt put them 
all together, baptized 
them with a name, 
accepted complete 
responsibility for 
them, and sen. them 
forth in the world 
with the notice that he believed in them, and 
would fight for them. TheAmerican public ac- 
cepted Conservation, although up to the time 
that he announced it, the public as a whole 
did not know that such an idea existed. There 
was a need for this policy but there was no 
public demand for it and if Mr. Roosevelt had 
waited for the public to voice a demand Con- 
servation would probably still be undiscovered. 
When President Monroe announced his fa- 
mous doctrine, it was not under the pressure 
of public opinion. There was need for such a 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Who acted on his own judgment in purchasing 
Louisiana, without submitting his proposed plan 
in advance for the approval of the electorate or 
the lawmaking bodies. The promptness with which 
the American people endorsed the plan showed 
its innate admiration for energetic leadership 


doctrine but the public was not particularly 
aware of the conditions which called for such 
a dramatic departure from our hitherto stay 
at home policy. If Monroe had put out 
feelers so that the question might be debated 
in the press and in Congress, in order that he 
might see which way the wind blew, it is 
doubtful if he would ever have announced so 
clear cut a policy or one to which the public 
would have subscribed to so readily or stuck 
to so consistently. History shows beyond 
a doubt that the purchase of Louisiana, and 
the acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone 
depended entirely upon the willingness of the 
President in each case to announce a policy 
and act on it. Both ran the risk of being 
repudiated by Congress but neither were. 
The public approved both moves, although 
in neither case had the President waited until 
he could get a clear idea of the public's wants 
on the subject. When Cleveland delivered 
his Venezuela message he committed the 
country to a course for which he had received 





no public backing, for the very sufficient rea- 
son that the public in general were hardly 
aware of any problem relating to Venezuela. 
Yet both Congress and the public stood by the 
message. The same is true of John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy. All the great pronounce- 
ments of our foreign policy have come from 
the executive meeting a need which he saw, 
and trusting the public to support his courage 
and wisdom. All these incidents were un- 
doubtedly so well known to Mr. Wilson as a 
historian that he could feel certain of public 
and Congressional support for the Versailles 
treaty, including the League of Nations—so 
sure in fact that he felt he could trample on 
the dignity of Congress and absent himself for 
considerable periods without risk of failure. 
And even under these circumstances, and with 
his health impaired, he could have had all the 
essentials had he been willing to compromise 
a little with Congress. 

These, and countless other incidents in our 
history, make it clear that a concrete foreign 
policy or doctrine or plan cannot be expected 
to arise from the multitude or from the 
representatives of the multitude in Congress 
assembled. Such things must come from the 
administrative end of the Government—or 
at any rate must be fathered by the adminis- 
trative end of the Government and announced 
with conviction; and that when its representa- 
tives concur and support the measure. 


A Most Successful But Unnamed Foreign 
Policy 


r “HE United States since the war has 
carried out a foreign policy of great 
importance to itself and to the world. 

It is a wise and far-seeing policy but as no one 
man has fathered it, and as it has not been 
baptized with a name nor dignified by being 
called a doctrine it has received little of the 
praise, discussion, or denunciation which 
would otherwise have fallen to its lot. 

When the Armistice was signed the United 
States had the largest navy in the world 
except that of Great Britain; it had the largest 
merchant marine in the world except that of 
Great Britain; it had the largest foreign trade 
in the world except that of Great Britain; it 
was the greatest money centre in the world not 
excepting Great Britain.’ If commercial rivalry 
had been a cause of friction between Great 
Britain and Germany before the war, there 

















were the elements to make friction between 
the United States and Great Britain after the 
war. Added, to that Great Britain’s alliance 
with Japan caused suspicion of her friendliness 
in many American minds, and the failure of 
British rule in Ireland gave the Irish-Ameri- 
cans an ever potent reason to stir up hatred 
of Great Britain in the United States; a pas- 
time in which the German-American gladly 
joined. With these possible bases of discord, 
a little difference of opinion about oil or the 
payment of debts or anything else, might take 
on serious proportions. 

Such were the possibilities four years ago. 
But the unnamed, unfathered programme has 
completely changed the picture. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance is no more. 
Instead of our being in an isolated position 
in the Pacific, we are one of the dominant 
group of nations all pledged to a common 
policy, and that policy largely of our framing. 

Since the Washington Conference the talk 
of naval rivalry with Great Britain has ceased. 


© Pach Bros 
GROVER CLEVELAND 

A President who did not hesitate to assume leader- 

ship in framing foreign policy—as he brilliantly 

illustrated in the Venezuelan crisis. The popular 


response showed that the American people are 
usually back of a President who takes a positive 
aggressive stand 


The March of Events 








JOHN HAY 
A Secretary of State who believed in taking the 


lead in international affairs. He showed this trait 
in the “Open Door” negotiations, of which the 
world first learned after they were complete 


Time and economic conditions are rapidly 
settling any possible shipping rivalries be- 
tween the two countries. We are again be- 
coming the Englishman’s best customer for 
shipping service as he is our best customer for 
food and cotton and even manufactured 
goods. 

The Irish have Ireland, and while the crea- 
tion of the Free State has not yet solved the 
problem of government there it has largely 
denatured Irish-American influence toward 
making the United States unfriendly to the 
British Empire. The quarrel is now a quarrel, 
not between British and Irishmen, but be- 
tween Irishmen and Irishmen. Irish-Amer- 
ican sympathy for one of the conflicting 
groups therefore cannot logically take the 
form of animosity toward Great Britain. 

And finally the British debt to the United 
States is funded, and will be paid. 

The two strongest nations in the world have 
cleared up every visible focus of irritation 
between them. 

If this remarkable achievement were the 
result of a clear vision and plan by either 
government, it would be an accomplishment 
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which its authors could contemplate with 
pride. And undoubtedly both our own Ad- 
ministration and the British Cabinet deserve 
much credit. But the spectacle is even more 
impressive than if it were the created policy 
of a government. The peoples of the two 
countries see most world problems from the 
same angle; the national necessity of keeping 
their relations in a healthy state is the force 
that has inevitably 
caused the settling of 
these difficulties; the 
same force can be de- 
pended on to settle 
such questions as still 
remain. 

Though this pres- 
sure works irresistibly, 
whatever the artificial 
obstacles that may be 
placed in its way, it 
would be a useful ser- 
vice to the United 
States if some of our 
statesmen should 
crystalize this idea by 
explaining what has 
happened in these last 
four years, and baptiz- 
ing these events with 
a name as a doctrine 
or policy in order that 
it might become more 
easily recognized as a 
precedent. 

It is far more im- 
portant to our safety, 





comfort and prosper- THOMAS G. MASARYK 
: : d President of the Czechoslovakian Republic which, 
ity that there shoul in making preparations for the funding of its debt 


Finally the French decided that further con- 
ferences would get them nowhere and that 
an advance into Germany would at least get 
them to the Ruhr. In they went. Im- 
mediately their case gained adherents in 
the United States. Thousands of people 
who had sympathized with France but who 
had become befuddled by the complex 
arguments to prove that the more France 
took the less she got, 
and similar things— 
many unfortunately 
true—suddenly saw 
something simple and 
direct. They could 
understand that 
France would hold the 
Ruhr with its coal 
mines and steel mills 
until it felt assured 
of safety, and some 
promises of payment 
that would be kept. 
Understanding this, 
thousands of Ameri- 
cans went to the mov- 
ies and cheered the 
poilus as they went 
into Essen on the 
screen. This may not 
take all economic fac- 
tors into considera- 
tion; nevertheless it is 
human and important. 
Both American and 
English banking au- 
thorities, not to men- 
tion German, have 
held that the invasion 
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beaunityofidealsand to the United States, is following the example set is an economic mis- 


a common attitude on 
world affairs, wherever 
English is spoken, even than that no European 
government should acquire territory or un- 
due influence in South America. 


The French Point of View 


HE French invasion of the Ruhr has 
gained for France much public sym- 
pathy in the United States even if no 
Governmental approval. While the French 
attended conference after conference on the 


reparation question their case seemed to fall 
lower and lower in American estimation. 


by Great Britain take. They said the 


same of the war. 
Nevertheless the war happened, nor were 
the consequences of the war those foretold 
by the generality of economists. A banker 
was discovered the other day contempla- 
tively scanning a pile of books and pamph- 
lets several feet high and of infinite weight. 
When asked what they were he replied that 
they were the writings of the greatest eco- 
nomic authorities in the year 1914 proving 
that the war could not last six months. 
From an economic point of view these docu- 
ments were undoubtedly correct. But in 
great crises the world often forgets economics. 























It pays for forgetting but often it prefers to 
forget any pay. War largely consists in be- 
ing anti-economic. The French invasion of 
the Ruhr is a continuation of the war. On 
that basis it is likely to be continued a long 
time, whether profitable or not, unless in the 
meanwhile it achieves its purposes. 

It will be easier to seewhy we are not likely to 
understand all the French purposes inthe Ruhr 
if we look back at the 
purposes which led us 
intothe war. To end 
the German menace, 
to end wars, to save 
civilization, to make 
the world safe for 
democracy, to avenge 
the Lusitania; all of 
these and many other 
reasons rolled.into the 
general idea of ending 
an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

The French have 
been in an intolerable 
situation. They have 
spent seven and one- 
half billion francs re- 
constructing regions 
devastated by the 
Germans. By the 
treaty they were to 
get this back from the 
Germans. They have 
got two and one-half 
billions, coupled with 
an infinite number of 
excuses and consider- 
able defiance. In the 
meanwhile the French 
taxpayer hears con- 
stant reports of pros- 
perity in Germany. These reports are mis- 
leading, for the prosperity has been false, 
and is at its end, but the Germans boasted of 
it, and the French people believed it. More- 
over the French see and hear countless pieces 
of news to convince them that there is no new 
spirit in Germany, but that on the contrary 
they may expect an attack as soon as Ger- 
many can make ready—1870—1914—1958 
or perhaps sooner, as the world moves faster 
nowadays. If the German attack is coming 
where are the Allies of 1914? Russia is gone. 
The arrangement of 1914 with England no 
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longer exists. Italy? The United States? 
There are no assurances. It is an intolerable 
situation. So when their Government says it 
will go to the Ruhr for reparations, the French 
people back the move with greater unity 
than they have had for anything in a long 
time. Yes, they want to go into the Ruhr 
for reparations, for safety, for anything else 
that may help them out of an intolerable 
situation. 


The American and 
British Point of View 


HE other opin- 
ion of the 
French inva- 


sion, that held by our 
Government and the 

British is: | 

. 1. That it will cost 
more than the French 
get out of it. 

2. That it will re- 
duce rather than in- 
crease Germany’s 
payments. 

3. That it is in 
danger of becoming 
imperialistic—that is 
to say more or less 
permanent. 

If the French stay 
in the Ruhr for only 
a short time, it will un- 
doubtedly cost them 
more than they will 
get out of it in money 
or coal or any other 
commodity. 

If the French stay 
for a short period, it is 

not likely that the invasion will result in 
smaller reparations from Germany for the 
only logical reason for withdrawal would be 
satisfactory settlement by Germany. lf the 
French stay a long time, they will have time 
to get the mines and steel works on a profitable 
basis and it is a most profitable valley. 

If the French get no settlement and there- 
fore settle down to stay in the Ruhr, their 
action will probably be called imperialistic— 
that is, it will give them an increase in terri- 
tory contrary to the rule of self-determination. 
However, unless they get something in repara- 
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tions and security which will satisfy them 
they are likely to put self-preservation for 
themselves above self-determination for the 
Germans. This will, of course, give the Ger- 
mans an excuse for a policy of revanche and a 
reason for attacking France in the future. 
But the French are already convinced that the 
Germans intend to attack them anyway and 
they would prefer that 
they attacked without 
the Ruhr munitions. 
Moreover, the French 
remember that al- 
though it was France 
and not Germany that 
lost Alsace-Lorraine in 
1870, nevertheless it 
was Germany and not 
France that attacked 
in 1914. In_ other 
words, losing territory 
didn’t make France 
the aggressor nor did 
gaining it prevent Ger- 
many’s aggression. 
The English and 
American point of 
view as distinct from 
the French has been 
chiefly founded on 
economics. Mr. 
Keynes and all his 
successors approached 
the relations between 
Germany and the 
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them—those they signed and those they 
didn’t sign—were within their power to pay 
and then they went on a paper-money debauch 
calculated to render them unable to pay any- 
thing. Their press complained that it was 
unthinkable that any punishment should come 
to so cultured and important a country as 
Germany no matter what its crimes might be, 
and that some time 
the United States and 
Great Britain or some 
one would come along 
and help them back 
to their rightful posi- 
tion. 

The attitude of 
both the American 
and the British Gov- 
ernments has _ been 
against the French 
policy but except for 
suggesting ever- 
increasing reductions 
in reparations they 
have offered no sub- 
stitutes. If the United 
States and Great 
Britainfear the French 
solution of the prob- 
lem, they have the al- 
ternative of all three 
nations acting as re- 
ceivers for the Ger- 
man nation which 
loudly proclaims its 


Allies from the pre- One of the men who framed the High Court of bankruptcy. That is 


mise that Germany 


former greatness as a 
trading and consuming 
centre. As such it was a customer for the 
United States and Great Britain. At such 
points as the Germans were likely to menace 
any vital interest of ours—for example the 
dye industry—we took care to make ourselves 
secure by practically prohibiting German 
dyes coming into this country. The British 
took care of their vital interests by taking 
most of Germany’s shipping and colonies. 
Wich these things settled the United States 
and Great Britain were in favor of a policy of 
rehabilitation of Germany, formerly their 
best continental customer. 

The Germans took the position that none 
of the many settlements that had been offered 


International Justice, of which President Harding the logical solution— 
.,._ Wishes to have the United States become a mem- 
must be revived to its fer. The Senate has shelved the proposal until 
next session 


for a creditors com- 
mittee to run German 
finance. To make 
such a committee effective the United States 
would have to be chairman. 


The United States and the World Court 


HE timid way in which the Adminis- 

tration suggests that the United States 

become a party to the International 
Court of Justice illustrates the extent to which 
the happenings of the last five years have 
paralyzed the American will for aggressive 
action. What is the scheme that is so gin- 
gerly brought forward? Merely that the 
United States become a member of a body 
whose purpose it is to settle international 




















disputes by legal means rather than by war. 
The suggestion involves no idea of “alli- 
ances,”’ entangling or otherwise; it commits 
this country to no lines of foreign policy; it 
is merely a plan to establish a High Court of 
limited jurisdiction, to consider and settle 
such disputes as come within its provisions. 
This is a principle which the United States 
has always regarded as its own. There is 
nothing as a nation of which we are so proud 
as the contributions we have made to arbitra- 
tion. The United States -.is already a party 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration set 
up at The Hague. It also has arbitration 
treaties with most of the advanced nations. 
To become a member of the proposed new 
court, therefore, is entirely in keeping with 
our national policy. There is little doubt 
that, ten years ago, before the European War 
had started into action so many strange 
antagonisms, the United States would have 
accepted such an invitation. 

The only consideration that makes certain 
Senators pause is that this new International 
Court is remotely related to the League of Na- 
tions. The Covenant itself provides that the 
Court shall be established; its judges are 
elected by the League, and the United States, 
provided it becomes a member, will have to be- 
come part of the League to the extent of cast- 
ing a vote for these judges. The commitment, 
so far as the League is concerned, is a tenuous 
one. Only to the extent that the League 
Assembly is an electoral college for the choice 
of judges will this country have entered that 
forbidden fold. In all the other numerous 
activities in which this body engages the 
United States will have no part. 

Four years ago the United States Senate 
was ready to vote, by a two-thirds majority, 
its acceptance of the League with certain 
reservations. For all practical purposes it was 
willing to make the United States a party to 
all the details of the League, including the 
enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles. Presi- 
dent Harding now asks it to accept only a 
minute proportion of the responsibility it was 
willing to shoulder then. It is inconceivable 
that, in the end, the Senate will not agree to 
Mr. Harding’s proposal. The Senate may 
wish to keep this country out of European 
wars and European finance, but it certainly 
cannot object to a plan to make it a member 
of a court engaged in settling justiciable dis- 
putes in peaceful ways. 
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The End of the Ship Subsidy 


HE President made a hard fight for his 

ship subsidy measure and finally lost. 

The measure was killed by a filibuster 
in the Senate which its defenders have charged 
was an indefensible method of defeating a 
bill for which a majority of the Senate were 
ready to vote. On the other hand the major- 
ity which favors the subsidy includes many 
Senators who were defeated last November 
and whose successors oppose the measure. In 
these circumstances it seems contrary to the 
principles of representative government to 
have representatives that have been dis- 
charged by their constituents pass a measure 
opposed by representatives elected to take 
their places. 

The filibuster is certainly as justifiable as 
the passage of an act by arepudiated majority. 

But, of course, the main question was not 
the method of handling the subsidy bill in 
the Senate but the wisdom of the measure. 

We need ships with which to develop our 
foreign trade and we can not have ships with- 
out a subsidy. 

We need ships for national defense. 

We can subsidize the ships we have and 
keep them at less cost than the cost of giving 
them up. 

These are the main reasons given to justify 
giving the taxpayers’ money directly to a 
particular industry. 

It is true that good American shipping lines 
would furnish facilities for the export of 
American manufactures. The question is: ‘ 
How much should the country pay to help our 
manufacturers get foreign markets, especially 
when we all are subject to such a very high 
tariff as the present one arranged to enable 
him to keep the domestic market? The 
subsidy, like the tariff, is a manufacturer’s 
aid. It will not benefit the general consumer 
or the farmer. Wheat, meat, and cotton do 
not need American ships to get abroad. The 
other nations will send for their food and they 
might even have money to pay for more food 
if they are allowed to transport it themselves. 

If we need ships for national defense or for 
possible expeditions to our island dependencies 
the frank way to meet this problem is to de- 
termine the number and kind we need for 
such purposes, get them and charge the loss 
to the Army and Navy. 

The claim that the cheapest way of dis- 
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SENATOR IRVINE L. LENROOT 


Of Wisconsin, who has been a leader in the move- 
ment for better banking facilities for farmers 


posing of the present fleet is to subsidize it 
into self-support will not convince many 
people who have watched the course of special 
treasury favors. Their tendency is always 
to grow. An infant industry never grows up. 
No matter how big it gets it never ceases to 
ask protection. A pension rate never goes 
down. It would be entirely against govern- 
ment nature, if not human nature, for a 


subsidy once started ever to be willingly_. 


abandoned. 


Compensating Favors to the Farmer 


ENATOR GOODING of Idaho of- 
S fered to the Senate a bill creating a 

$300,000,000 corporation to stabilize 
the price of wheat on the basis of $1.75 per 
bushel for grade No. 1 Northern. The bill 
was reported favorably by a unanimous vote 
of the Agricultural Committee. Probably 
what gave Senator Gooding the idea was the 
stabilizing effect on the price of wheat that 
the operations of the United States Grain 
Corporation had during and after the war. 
The Grain Corporation followed this policy: 
Whenever wheat or corn went below what was 
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regarded as a fair figure for the year the 
corporation bought until the price rose to that 
figure. Whenever the price of wheat or corn 
‘bégan to rise above such a figure the Grain 
Corporation sold. Now the Grain Corpora- 
tion had arranged with foreign governments 
to prevent their buying in competition. It 
was in position to prevent grain shipments 
coming in from the outside. This fact, added 
to the credit of the United States Government 
and the very skilful handling of the Grain 
Corporation, made its operations a great 
success. 

But without control of foreign competition 
through shipping agreements and arrange- 
ments with foreign countries the task would 
be far different. If the price of wheat stayed 
above $1.75, there would be little difficulty 
in Senator Gooding’s scheme and no necessity 
for it. If it dropped below that figure the 
test would come. If foreign wheat were ex- 
cluded from this market, the Wheat Corpora- 
tion would be faced with the task of buying 
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at $1.75 whatever part of the exportable 
surplus foreign countries refused at that 
price. Half of the usual exportable sur- 
plus would be 200 million bushels. A _ loss 
of 50 cents a bushel on that or $100,000,000 
—quite conceivable—plus the insurance and 
carrying charges would be a serious drain on a 
$300,000,000 corporation. Moreover, with a 
government guaranteed price, overproduction 
would be greatly stim- 
ulated and the tax- 
payer would ulti- 
mately pay. This 
wheat-corporation 
idea and all similar 
projects amount to 
subsidies for the 
farmer, the same in 
principle if not in 
method of disburse- 
ment as aship subsidy. 

Yet the idea of guar- 
anteeing the wheat 
farmer a fixed price 
is not so unjust as it - 
sounds. It would be 
a kind of special favor 
but after all as the 
farmer is discrimi- 
nated against in most 
things, he might rea- 
sonably ask for some 
kind of a compensat- 
ing gift from the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the wheat farmer ‘ 
sends a bushel of 
wheat to England 
which nets him $1.50 
and he wants $1.50 
worth of cutlery in re- 
turn, the Government 
steps in and _ says: 
“No, my good man, 
you can only have 
$1.00 worth of cutlery, for | want 50 cents 
as tariff.” The Government might as well 
confiscate a third of his wheat. Of course 
he can buy American cutlery but of that he 
only gets $1.00 or perhaps $1.10 worth for 
$1.50 worth of wheat, for the American 
manufacturer does not sell much below the 
price that the foreign manufacturer can sell 
for after paying the tariff. 

The same applies to woollen clothing. 


the farmers demand 
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Twenty bushels of wheat at $1.50 will buy a 
$30 suit in England but if the farmer is going 
to bring it here he must buy a $15 or $18 suit 
and pay the rest to the Government in tariff. 

This is handicap enough to put upon the 
American wheat farmer—the corn and cotton 
farmers suffer in the same way—but it is not 
all he has to bear. His competitors in Canada 
and the Argentine get very nearly full value 
for their product, for 
the tariff affects them 
very little there. 

It is not surprising 
that the farm bloc 
comes to Congress in 
a sore and fighting 
mood. They have 
every reason to do so. 
The difficulty is that 
most of the remedies 
that they offer—such 
as Senator Gooding’s 
Wheat Corporation— 
will not meet the sit- 
uation. 

In the long run, 
however, we must in 
fairness begin to give 
special favors out of 
' the Treasury to the 
farmers and Labor and 
any other minorities 
strong enough to de- 
mand it if we are to 
continue tariff favors 
to the manufacturer. 
The last tariff was so 
patently a govern- 
ment gift to certain 
parts of the popula- 
tion that it acted as 
an invitation for va- 
rious other interests 
to ask for a share for 
themselves. It is not 
surprising that the invitation has not been 
neglected. 

The farmer is now beginning to get some 
compensations for the manufacturers’ protec- 
tion. The land banks provide a_ banking 
service for farmers which no other business 
in the country can get. These banks are 
allowed to sell tax-exempt bonds. The 
money from these bonds is lent to farmers 
for periods up to 33 years. The rate of 7 per 
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cent. not only includes interest but also 
amortization. In other words a farmer can 
borrow his capital for 33 years at a rate 
lower than he generally pays for 6 months 
and at the end of 33 years the debt will be 
paid. 

The Farm Credit Bill, passed in the last 
moments of Congress is intended to provide 
the farmer with working capital for periods 
of from six months to three years. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system will not rediscount com- 
mercial paper longer than six months. It 
will rediscount agricultural paper for nine 
months. Under the Farm Credit Bill the 
Government will provide the capital to lend 
the farmer, for periods up to three years, 
while he is marketing his crop or holding it 
for higher prices. This is again an advantage 
not accorded other business. 

Organized business has in times past bor- 
rowed money at rates which would if repaid 
at 7 per cent. amortize the debt in 33 years, 
but no little businesses like farms have been 
able to get money for long periods at such 
rates nor have other businesses facilities for 
current borrowings for as long as three years. 
Nor could the farmers get these facilities if 
the Government had not helped both by 
exempting the land bank bonds from taxa- 
tion and providing capital for the farm credit 
system. As the Government taxes by tariff 
pretty much everything the farmer uses 
there is perhaps a kind of rough justice in 
providing him with some untaxed capital. 
This and the fact that it is difficult to collect 
an income tax from a farmer may compen- 
sate him somewhat for the injustice the tariff 
does him. 


A New Phase of Russian Relief 


ECENT dispatches from Russia _pic- 
R ture a new phase of the problem of 
Russian relief. It seems to be the 

fact that the Soviet Government is exporting 
large quantities of grain toGermany and other 
countries at the same time that the Soviet 
Government and its representatives in this 
country are appealing to the American public 
for help in feeding the starving Russian popu- 
lation. It is not surprising that Ameri- 
cans are somewhat astonished in the face of 
these two apparently contradictory facts. The 
grain which the Russian Government is ex- 
porting passes through the so-called famine 


districts and makes use of transportation 
which is practically indispensable to the sus- 
tenance of the masses. A _ private family 
which should sell its food supply for cash and 
at the same time appeal for charity in feeding 
itself would not arouse much sympathy in 
the minds of the philanthropists. 

This seems to be about the position which 
the Soviet Government is occupying at the 
present time. The only rational explanation 
for this contradictory policy is that which is 
put forward by its apologists in the United 
States. Only in this way, it is said, can the 
Russian Government procure the necessary 
farm implements and machinery needed for 
the resuscitation of its agricultural life. Pre- 
sumably the cash realized by the sale of the 
grain is to be sent to this country for these 
purchases and the food which is to be supplied 
by American charity is to take the place of 
that which the Government is exporting. 
Roundabout methods of this kind hardly ap- 
peal to the American sense of efficiency, and 
the fact that the transaction is to be in the 
hands of the Soviet authorities will not inspire 
great confidence that the programme will be 
carried out according to schedule. It is 
perhaps not surprising, therefore, that the 
American Relief Association has decided to 
stop the work of feeding the adult population 
in Russia. Its energies for the next year 
will be devoted to feeding Russian children, 
a phase of the work in which the need is still 
very great. 

Mr. Hoover’s organization believes that, if 
the Russian Government has food for export, 
it is unnecessary to continue the work on its 
present scale: It realizes, however, that the 
problem of the children is a separate one. 
There are two reasons for this: In the first 
place there is a large population of waifs and 
orphans who have not yet been definitely 
settled. There is no protection for these 
children, who number from two and one-half 
million to three million, except that provided 
by the American Relief Association, and this 
body has not yet reached a state of mind 
where it cares to hand them over to the tender 
mercies of the Soviet Government. There is 
another effect of a famine which does not at- 
tract much attention but which is very im- 
portant so far as the care of children is con- 
cerned. This is that the destruction of animals 
is invariably greater than the destruction of 
human beings and the consequence is a great 



























lack of foods which are vitally necessary to 
children, such as milk and fats. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the efforts of the Hoover 
Organization in Russia for the next few 
months will be devoted exclusively to provid- 
ing food for children. Its attempt to come to 
some understanding with the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the general question of famine relief 
has been unsuccessful. It has been ready to 
continue the feeding of adults as at present 
if the Soviet Government will agree to stop 
the exportation of food, something which up 
to date the Government has explicitly refused 
todo. Fortunately the organization has been 
able to provide the necessary money to carry 
out its programme of child feeding without a 
general appeal to the public. Already it has 
purchased the necessary commodities to take 
care of approximately three million children 
until next August. Meanwhile its sanitary 
campaign, which is carried on for the benefit 
both of adults and children, will continue the 
same as before. 


A “Garden Week” in April 


HE American public will possibly be 

somewhat appalled by the suggestion 

of another “week’’, but the latest 
proposal of this kind, which is made by The 
Garden Magazine, is one that has a particular 
appeal. This is for a “week” devoted to 
stimulating interest in the cultivation of 
gardens. The new plan is brought forward 
for several reasons. The man, woman, or 
child who cultivates a garden is not only 
beautifying his community but he is under- 
going a process of self-education in good 
citizenship. He tends his garden not only 
for himself but for the community in which 
he lives; it is not only he himself who enjoys 
it but the thousands of his fellow citizens who 
pass it every day; such an enterprise therefore 
impresses upon the small proprietor a sense of 
his usefulness tothe community as a wholeand 
by that much increases his civic consciousness. 
Such a garden is also beneficial to a man’s 
physical and mental progress. It exercises 
his body and his mind. His constant associ- 
ation with the processes of Nature so com- 
pletely monopolizes his spiritual energies that 
he has little time to contemplate his own 
troubles or to meditate in destructive fashion 
upon many of the great problems of the time. 
It is impossible to be dogmatic upon the ques- 
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tion, but it is probably true that a census of 
the followers of Karl Marx would reveal 
few citizens who spend a large amount of time 
cultivating gardens. Not only do gardeners 
have little occasion for explosive mani- 
festations of discontent but there is something 
about a garden itself which is many miles 
removed from the Soviet system. It sug- 
gests beauty, order, law, tranquillity, and 
conveys among its numerous other teachings 
the lesson that each person profits from his 
own intelligently expended labor and is in 
itself a perpetual reminder of the need of 
good leadership and good citizenship. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not surprising that 
one of the arguments in favor of a garden 
week is that it will be a useful instrument in 
implanting in the minds of all citizens this 
sense of public responsibility. President 
Harding has endorsed the proposal as have 
Doctor Tigert, Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and many other public men and organiza- 
tions. An especial appeal has been made by 
the Federated Women’s Clubs. A programme 
has been adopted for lectures and talks before 
chambers of commerce, men’s clubs and 
the like on parks, play grounds, and the beau- 
tifying of waste places. The campaign will 
also be taken into the schools where seminars 
will be held on school gardens, preservation 
of birds and wild flowers. May walks for 
schools may also be organized and the Parent 
Teachers’ Organizations will be persuaded to 
codperate. Special days will be devoted to 
considering the sanitary sites of gardens, the 
necessity of exercise and of eating larger 
quantities of fruit and vegetables. In this 
fashion the work of the county agents of 
the Department of Agriculture will be indis- 
pensable. Particular attention, however, will 
be devoted to work among city children, for 
it is in cities that gardens have a particularly 
eloquent message. 


Twenty Years of Dr. Knapp’s 
Demonstration Work 


P | “WENTY years ago the Department of 
Agriculture gave a little sum of money 
into the hands of a very wise old man 

to see if he could find a method of combatting 

the boll weevil which was then just finishing 


its tenth annual advance upon the cotton 
fields of Texas. This man was like the wise 
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Courtesy of C. L. O’Neal 


A MONUMENT TO THE BOLL WEEVIL 


The inscription reads, “In profound appreciation 
of the boll weevil and what it has done as the 
herald of prosperity, this monument is erected by 
the citizens of Enterprise, Coffee County, Ala- 
bama.” By damaging the cotton and forcing the 
diversification of crops the boll weevil has, per- 
haps, been something of a blessing in disguise 


old men of Homer or the Bible. He knew 
many modern facts but most of all he knew 
human nature, for he had observed its work- 
ings with a keen and kindly mind for many 
years. And in this observing he had made a 
great discovery, as simple and obvious as 
most great discoveries, which was that you 
can teach a man more by showing how to do 
a thing than by telling him how either by 
voice or pen. 

Doctor Knapp’s idea of how to teach the 
farmer better farming was to go out on the 
farm and show him. The doctor selected 
several cotton farms in boll weevil territory 
and showed the owners how to raise cotton 
so that the weevil would not get it. These 
men’s cotton was good while their neighbor’s 
cotton was ruined. But the next year the 
neighbors did like unto the original demon- 


strators and their cotton was saved. Another & 


year the Department gave Doctor Knapp a 
little more money and he pushed his work a 
little further. No man was ever more patient 
or more thorough. 
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About this time another wise man, Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, went south and looked 
at what Doctor Knapp was doing. “This 
may not be a school,” was his comment, “ but 
this is education, perhaps the most effective 
education in the world.” 

The General Education Board provided 
funds for Doctor Knapp to extend his demon- 
stration work outside the boll weevil districts. 
There the demonstrations were of diversifica- 
tion and better methods. It was character- 
istic of Doctor Knapp that he did not expand 
his work all over the South at once. It grew 
only as he could see it grow well. 

Then he began to put another simple idea 
into practice. It is not human nature for a 
grown man to allow a boy to surpass him in 
his business. It is also true that a boy learns 
rapidly. So Doctor Knapp organized some 
hoys’ corn clubs. The boys learned to get 
amazing yields, and their fathers and their 
fathers’ neighbors watched the boys and 
changed their methods for the better. And 
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Who, twenty years ago, originated the famous 
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plished so much in improving agricultural condi- 
tions in the South and other parts of the country 

















then came girls’ canning clubs. In this was 
a new idea which the doctor explained some- 
what in this way: 

The canning club will meet first at one 
house, then at another. Learning how to can 
vegetables and fruit will help the farmer’s 
digestion, but fixing up the house to receive 
the neighbors and visiting round will do more 
for the mothers and daughters than the 
vegetables will do for digestion. 

Doctor Knapp died in 1911, the greatest 
benefactor of the Southern farmer—and not 
alone the Southern farmer, for in 1915 Con- 
gress passed the Smith-Lever Act enlarging 
the demonstration work of the Department 
of Agriculture to cover the whole United 
States. 

The idea of this wise old man changes our 
agriculture for the better every year. In 
1921, in the South alone, 275,000 farmers 
changed their methods of corn growing, and 
144,000 improved their cotton growing prac- 
tices. 

In the central square of Enterprise, Ala- 
bama, is a monument with this inscription: 

In Profound Appreciation of the Boll 
Weevil and What It Has Done as the 
Herald of Prosperity, This Monument is 
Erected by the Citizens of 
Enterprise, Coffee County, Alabama. 

This is a monument to a pest that drove 
the Southern farmer from his old methods 
and single crop system. The man who 
showed the farmer where and how to go, the 
demonstrator of the prosperity which the boll 
weevil heralded, was Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
whose work began twenty years ago this 
spring and still goes marching on. 


Good and Bad Appointments in Outlying 
Regions 


HE relations of the United States with 
| the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Cuba are a test of the manner in 
which we as a nation take the responsibility 
of power over alien peoples. It is one of the 
most important tests a nation faces in modern 
times and especially for us because the theory 
of governing dependents as a trustee for their 
benefit—the mandatory principle—has been 
more loudly proclaimed by the United States 
than by any other nation. 
When the Administration sent General 
Leonard Wood to the Philippines it was ful- 
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GEN. LEONARD WOOD 


Governor-General of the Philippines, who has demon- 

strated the American capacity for building up demo- 

cratic civilization in regions that have hitherto been 
backward 


filling its obligations in the highest manner, 
The sending of General Enoch Crowder to 
Cuba; where he is now to be ambassador, was 
similarly a wise choice of personnel. The 
payment of a political debt by the sending of 
E. Mont Reily as governor to Porto Rico 
seemed to belie the fact that the Administra- 
tion really appreciated the importance of send- 
ing men of the greatest character and ability 
to represent us in these lands. In the ap- 
pointment of Congressman Towner to succeed 
Governor Reily the Administration still seems 
to fail to grasp the importance of the Gover- 
norship of Porto Rico, for while Mr. Towner is 
a man of entirely different calibre from Mr. 
Reily his being a “‘lame duck’’ Congressman 
lends suspicion to the feeling that there may 
be more regard for politics than colonial ad- 
ministration in his appointment. 

The retirement of Governor Reily and the 
retirement of Colonel C. R. Forbes as head 
of the Veterans’ Bureau at about the same 
time naturally arouse speculation concerning 
the value of political appointments. If these 
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two gentlemen had not been active in politics 
it is certain that their activity in other fields 
would not have singled them out for the 
positions to which they were appointed. It 
is true that Colonel Forbes had been a success- 
ful man but not sufficiently successful to 
mark him out for so difficult a piece of ad- 
ministration as the Veterans’ Bureau. The 
appointment of these two undoubtedly 
strengthened the Administration with the 
organization but the fact that sth were under 
constant criticism from the time of their ap- 
pointment until their retirement weakened 
the Administration with the public. With- 
out the efforts of the organization it is difficult 
for a candidate to be elected but if after elec- 
tion he meets very fully his political obliga- 
tions expressed or implied, it is likely to 
hamper the success of his Administration. 

This conflict between politics and adminis- 
tration can not be settled easily. To make no 
political appointments would mean the end of 
political parties which we are accustomed to 
consider necessary. To make too many 
political appointments greatly lowers the 
effectiveness of the governmental machine 
and will result in a defeat at the polls. 

All presidents pursue a course between 
these extremes, and little by little the field 
considered legitimate for political appoint- 
ments grows narrower. The public would 
probably disagree with President Harding in 
looking upon the governorship of Porto Rico 
or the headship of the Veterans’ Bureau as 
belonging in the area in which political ap- 
pointments are admissable. To pay our 
political debts at the expense of the Porto 
Ricans seems a violation of the idea of trustee- 
ship and there is no excuse to put any one less 
able than the best available to try to help the 
crippled veterans. 

We have reached a time when it is fair to 
ask any administration to keep politics out of 
all appointments to our island wards, all ap- 
pointments in our foreign services, and all 
appointments with power over any depen- 
dents upon the Nation whether they be our 
own wounded or Indians within our borders 
or white men in Alaska or Malays in the 
Philippines. We have not reached this 
standard yet but the contrast between Gen- 
eral Wood in the Philippines and Governor 
Reily in Porte Rico will help us in the slow 
but steady improvement. Fortunately the 
appointment of General Hines to the Veter- 
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ans, Burean in place of Colonel Forbes meas- 
ures up to the higher standard. 


An Englishman on Langley and the 
Wrights 


INCE 1914 the Smithsonian Institution 

S has been putting forward the claim that 

Doctor Langley and not the Wright 

Brothers first discovered the correct principles 

of flight for a heavier than air machine. This 

claim dramatically staged and widely cir- 
culated is losing credence. 

The last report of the British Aeronautical 
Journal contains a paper by Professor Leon- 
ard Bairstow on the work of S. P. Langley. 
In this paper he says: 

“Langley’s work is described, largely by 
himself and his immediate colleagues, in two 
or three volumes of which the most bulky is 
the ‘Langley Memoir on Mechanical Flight’ 
published in 1911. It is divided into two 
parts, the first covering the period 1887 to 
1896, written by Langley, and the second 
1897 to 1903, by Charles M. Manly, assistant 
in charge of experiments. The end of this 
period is significant, coinciding almost pre- 
cisely with the earliest successes of the Wright 
Brothers. The record after that date has been 
marred by the Hammondsport trials on the 
modified Langley aéroplane. I want you to leave 
those trials out of your account, for they have 
nothing to do with Langley and his methods.” 

This last sentence seems mild but in reality 
it charges the Smithsonian Institution, the 
scientific establishment of the United States 
Government, with inexcusable ignorance or 
bad faith. 

Langley, when head of the Smithsonian, 
built a machine which he launched twice 
from a scow in the Potomac. Both launch- 
ings ended in failure. Soon after the last 
failure the Wrights succeeded. No one ques- 
tioned then who had discovered the way to 
fly; nor did any raise this question for several 
years. However in 1914 Mr. Glenn Curtiss 
was endeavoring to break the Wrights’ 
patents. That was the 80th anniversary of 
Langley’s birth. Mr. Curtiss suggested that 
he be allowed to try to fly the original Langley 
machine at his place at Hammondsport, N. Y. 
If he succeeded, he would prove that Langley 
had really solved the problem and therefore 
that the Wrights were not entitled to their 
patents. 





























THE LANGLEY 


Mr. Curtiss changed the Langley machine 
enough to make it fly at first only a little, but 
by successive changes it improved. 

On the strength of this experiment the 
Smithsonian announced Langley as the dis- 
coverer of flight. The machine was restored 
to a condition nearly like that in which it had 
been before the Hammondsport trials and re- 
turned to Washington where it now resides in 
the Smithsonian, carrying the misleading label: 

“ORIGINAL LANGLEY FLYING MACHINE 


“The first man-carrying aeroplane in the 
history of the world capable of sustained free 
flight. Invented, built, and tested over the 
Potomac River by Samuel Pierpont Langley 
in 1903. Successfully flown at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., June 2, 1914. 

“Dimensions: 55 feet long. 48 feet wide. 
Sustaining wing service 1,040 square feet.” 


The Ku Klux—Conspiracy, Crusade or 
Swindle? 


EVEN years ago last fall William 
Joseph Simmons, of Atlanta, who had 
been by turns preacher, traveling 


salesman, and organizer for fraternal societies, 
gathered thirty-four “splendid citizens of 
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AIRPLANE 


The question as to priority in the invention of the airplane is discussed again in the British Aero- 
nautical Journal. 


The judgment is again rendered unequivocally in favor of the Wright Brothers 





the State of Georgia’ and formed a secret 
fraternal order to which he gave the name of 
the Ku Klux Klan. There was of course, no 
connection between “Colonel”? Simmons’s 
organization and that of the same name which 
played a brief but dramatic part in Southern 
history after the Civil War. 

Because of internal dissensions and for 
other reasons the new order made little prog- 
ress until 1920, when Edward Young Clarke, 
who, like Simmons, had been a salesman of 
fraternal insurance, and who had also taken 
part in war-time “drives” for funds, under- 
took the task of “selling’’ the Ku Klux to the 
American people. In less than three years 
Clarke, who has recently retired from active 
service as head of the Klan’s “propagation 
department,” secured thousands of new 
members, took in a considerable sum of 
money, and made the organization a house- 
hold word from coast to coast. Unfortunately 
as Governor Parker of Louisiana pointed out 
in a speech at Chicago on February 26th, its 
reputation is now more widespread than 
flattering. 

“Every man implicated in these outrages,” 
declared Governor Parker, after referring to 
the shocking murders which he uncovered at 
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Mer Rouge, “was a member of the Klan. 
The sheriff of Morehouse Parish, who sat by 
and saw these men carried off in direct viola- 
tion of his sworn oath of office, was a member 
of the Klan. The sheriff’s deputies, the 
district attorney, and many others were 
members of the Klan. Officials of the order 
have pledged themselves repeatedly in fine- 
sounding phrases to assist in maintaining law 
and order. The records of Morehouse Parish 
show that not a single one of them even in the 
remotest degree rendered any help, but on 
the contrary did all in their power to in- 
timidate witnesses, choke off the investiga- 
tion, and prevent the light of publicity from 
reaching the American people. Not one 
single time, since my inauguration as Gover- 
nor of Louisiana, has the Ku Klux Klan, or 
the Knights of the Invisible Empire, given 
me the least help in enforcing the law. On 
the contrary, time after time, the Klansmen 
have terrorized communities, have threatened 
and in some instances beaten people, and in 
others have committed crimes with such 
secrecy and fiendishness that it has been 
impossible to ferret out, convict, and send 
to the penitentiary or hang such crimi- 
nals.”’ 

The occurrences in Louisiana are unique 
only in degree. Whippings, tarrings-and- 
featherings and minor outrages have been re- 
ported from other Southern States, notably 
Georgia, Florida, and Texas, and have fol- 
lowed closely the spread of the Ku Klux Klan. 
On the other hand the Klan is credited in a 
few communities with having induced “the 
best people”’ to join its ranks, and is strong in 
many towns and cities where no lawlessness 
has been attributed to it. The questions thus 
raised are not easy to answer. Is the Klan, 
as Governor Parker believes, a national men- 
ace, against which the state and national 
governments must declare unrelenting war? 
Is it a political movement which will bring 
about new racial and religious alignments? 
Has it been called into being by important 
national issues of which it is a symptom 
rather thanacause? Oris it a huge swindling 
scheme, which will break down as soon as all 
the dupes have been reached and plundered? 
These problems have seemed important 
enough to the Wor.p’s Work to justify a 
careful inquiry, the results of which will 
be set forth by Robert L. Duffus in later 
issues. 


A Notice About Books 


HE other day a reader of the WorLD’s 
Work took the editor to task because 
he had*on several occasions read re- 
views of books in the “ Looks at Books”’ while 
he was out of reach of a bookstore. He ad- 
mitted that the magazine was not entirely to 
blame and that perhaps some of the difficulty 
lay in the hesitancy the public has in support- 
ing bookstores in many medium-sized towns. 
But he still insisted that something ought to 
be done about the matter and the Wor LD’s 
Work finally agreed that anytime he was out 
of reach of a bookstore he could write to the 
magazine and that we would get him any 
book he desired and send ittohim. “Well,” 
he remarked, “that is fair and reasonable but 
impracticable.” 

“Why?” we asked. 

“If the price of a book is two dollars, how 
do | know what the postage will ber If I 
sent a check for the book with a cent too little 
or five cents too much postage, I’ll get a flock 
of letters. 1’d rather not have the book.” 

At the end of this exposition it was-agreed 
that the magazine would send him any book 
at the advertised price and pay the postage 
itself. 

Having arranged this to suit one reader we 
shall be glad to extend the same service to any 
other reader of the magazine. And while 
organizing a kind of bookshop by mail for our 
readers we will make the matter complete by 
giving special attention to questions about 
books which our readers desire to ask. 


The Army Relief Society 


HE old army,-the regulars—20,000 be- 

fore 1898, 80,000 before 1914—were a 
picked lot of professional soldiers. 

They were few in number but first-class fight- 
ing men, hardened by the Spanish War, ser- 
vice in China, the long-drawn pacification of 
the Philippines, service in Alaska and the 
tropics. The American people never knew 
them. They were worth knowing but they 
were without a Kipling to picture them to 
their own people. When the great war came 
they spread their knowledge out over an army 
of four million, provided its organization, led 
it to victory, and accepted vast quantities of 
abuse because not all the officers of this little 
band, long neglected by the public, were able 
to expand, to command successfully ten times 


























as many men as they ever saw together be- 
fore. The war is over, and the regulars have 
relapsed again from the noble defenders of the 
country to an item of governmental expense. 
They are out of the public mind. Now and 
again an aviator falls and is killed or a soldier 
dies in the tropics. There is likely to be little 
insurance or savings for the families, and the 
pension, small as it is, does not arrive quickly, 
for government regulations are apt to be 
more soulless than the most soulless corpora- 
tion. There is, however, an organization that 
has always known the regulars, and which 
acts as a neighbor and friend to the widows 
and children of the dead privates and officers. 
The Army Relief Society is not a charity, it 
is a friend in time of need, with its agents 
almost everywhere the army is. It helps in 
times of distress, lends money here, puts a 
boy or girl in school there, and generally en- 
ables the widows and children of the service 
to get on their feet and help themselves. 
Those whoserved in the late war, in remember- 
ing their pay checks, will remember that the 
provision for accident which a man in the 
army can make must be slim and they will 
easily understand that any money sent to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., at Fifth Avenue 
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and 41st. Street, New York City, for the Army 
Relief Society will find many opportunities 
for use. 


By Automobile Across the Sahara Desert 


TRAIN of French automobiles has 
crossed the Sahara Desert between 
Tugurt, at the end of the South Alger- 
ian Railway, and Timbuctoo, the mysterious 
city on the Niger River, making in twenty- 
one days the 2,000-mile journey that it takes 
eight months or more to make by caravan. 
Of all the great uncivilized areas of the 
world the Sahara Desert seems to present the 
greatest difficulties to the automobile, for al- 
most any place else roads can be constructed 
and maintained. But the thousands of miles 
of sand and wind-blown rocks that stretch 
from Algiers to the Niger River make road 
building immensely difficult and maintenance 
all but impossible, for the shifting sands can 
quickly obliterate the feeble work of man, 
and the parched country and the great heat 
are serious obstacles to penetration. 
The cars were designed and constructed 
by the Citroén Company, and were equipped 
with “caterpillar” treads in place of the usual 














THE TRANS-SAHARA EXPEDITION 


This train of caterpillar-tread automobiles crossed the Sahara 
21 days, over a route that caravans take eight or more months to follow 


Desert in 
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rear wheels, in order that the lack of roads 
might present no more obstacles than the 
“tanks’’ found in the irregularities of No 
Man’s Land. But, to make more speed than 
tanks are able to develop the caterpillar 
treads were constructed of fabric and rubber 
instead of the usual hinged steel plates. Ex- 
periments before the journey began showed 
that the motor required no protection against 
the blowing sand, and the usual radiator proved 
to be efficient enough to keep the motor cool 
despite the nigh temperatures of the desert. 

Mechanical difficulties, however, were only 
the first problems to be faced by the party, 
for they were penetrating a land that is still 
harassed by nomad bandits who live largely 
on pillage and have few of civilized man’s 
objections to cruelty and inhumanity. 

From Tugurt the route lay somewhat to the 
southwest, guided largely by compass but in 
part by the signs of caravans that have from 
time immemorial crossed these almost track- 
less wastes. About 550 miles from Tugurt 
the route swung to the southeast for about 
450 miles, turning once more to the southwest 
when the mountain range known in the de- 
sert as Massif du Haggar was approached. 
From these mountains to the Niger River, 
about 600 miles, the route lay almost directly 
to the southwest, and from the outpost of 
Bourem, on the Niger, the cars followed the 
Niger River for 200 miles to Timbuctoo. 

The infrequent wells of the desert were often 
hundreds of miles apart, and even when some 
of them were reached the supply of water 
proved inadequate to the needs of the party, 
and one or two cars had to be sent on to the 
next well for additional supplies before the 
whole train could proceed. From the Massif 
du Haggar the expedition traveled 400 
miles before it came to Tin-Zouatten, and in 
that entire stretch encountered not a single 
well, and their way was made more difficult 
by a heavy sand storm which so befogged the 
air that it was only with the utmost difficulty 
that the cars were able to keep in touch with 
each other. 

The wireless message sent out from Tim- 
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buctoo announced that the expedition had 
arrived with both personnel and equipment 
in excellent shape. 

Thus one by one the mysteries of the world 
have become commonplaces. Lhassa is no 
longer an unknown city. We have photo- 
graphs of the palace of the Grand Lama and 
white men have visited him in his sacred 
home. Carl Akeley returns from Africa and 
informs us that gorillas are by nature kindly 
beasts far different from the monsters des- 
cribed by du Chaillu. An expedition from 
the American Museum of Natural History 
journeys to the most distant parts of China 
and does not encounter a single river pirate 
or a religious fanatic bent on murdering the 
Christian outlanders. A motor boat goes 
round the world and returns to her home port 
without a scratch on her white paint. A 
railroad runs from the Cape to Cairo through 
the land in which Stanley searched for Liv- 
ingstone, and there is imminent danger of the 
extermination of the wild life that heretofore 
has roamed in countless thousands through 
the continent that is no longer dark. Nowa 
troop of motor cars rattles noisily into Tim- 
buctoo, a city that always, heretofore, has 
seemed to be the epitome of unknown and 
distant spots. 

No more is the wild nomad of the desert 
king of the Garden of Allah. No more can 
his fleet camel set at nought the white con- 
querors who for three thousand years have 
been helpless at the edge of the land of sand 
and drouth and heat. For now things built 
in factories can outdo the eagle in the air, can 
race across the parched and arid desert to 
show us that the magic places of the unknown 
world are only magic in our dreams. 

Thus the hand of progress touches all the 
distant homes of romance until we’ve seen 
almost the last of them crumble into common- 
ness. The age of exploration has completely 
passed, but change is of the nature of things 
and perhaps civilization may yet rear places 
of real worth to repay us for destroying those 
whose value was not real but only seemed to 
our imaginations to be so. 








BUILDING UP AN INVESTMENT ESTATE 


By A KENTUCKY SHOE STORE KEEPER 

Every month in this part of the magazine the Wortpv’s Work prints an article on investments and 
the lessons to be learned therefrom. This month's story of thrift and sound investing comes 
from a Kentucky correspondent of the Readers’ Service Bureau who describes himself as “ of 


Scottish antecedents and habits of thrift—in no sense of the word a ‘money maker,’ but 





merely a ‘shilling saver.’”’ 
and instructive as these. 
EDITORS. 


WENTY years ago | came into 

control of an estate of about $10,000, 

$8,000 of which consisted of real 

estate including my home which 

consists of a store and dwelling, a 
$1,000 shoe stock, and the rest in 5 per cent. 
real estate bonds. | went to work retailing 
shoes and worked hard, but instead of in- 
creasing my stock more than to keep up with 
the changes in styles | started to lay money 
away for future investments. That is to say, 
I deposited my rents and interest on the few 
bonds | held as a savings account, and every 
six months, at the interest periods, | drew out 
what | needed to buy one or two more real 
estate bonds. These bonds were mostly of 
$100 denomination, and | was familiar with 
the property on which they were made. 

After | had invested several thousand 
dollars in this way, | had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the junior member 
of a long established firm of brokers that 
dealt almost exclusively in bonds. At any 
rate, they had no ticker adjunct to their busi- 
ness and that made me feel safer in doing 
business with them. I think, too, that 
junior partner might not have taken the same 
interest in me that he did if | had been a 
speculator instead of a steady and cautious 
investor. 

It was this broker who suggested to me the 
plan by which | have been able to put every 
dollar | decide to save and not to spend 
immediately to work—24 hours a day and 
365 days inthe year. Heis just as ruthless as 
I] am in overworking a dollar once it is entered 
on the savings side of a customer’s account. 
He argues that it is better to make a slave of 
money than let it make a slave of you, and he 
appears to think that a man who handles any 


Other readers may have had experiences as interesting and as fruitful 
If so, the Wortp’s Work would be glad to hear about them.—THE 


amount of money has got to do either one or 
the other. | was long ago converted to this 
idea and | believe it is so good and true that 
it should be given the widest publicity. Dur- 
ing the past twenty vears in which | have put 
into practice certain principles for accumulat- 
ing1.oney, | have never taken the slightest in- 
terest in or had any concern for a dollar that 
was in another man’s pocket. It is only when 
a piece of money reaches mine that | take a 
firm hold on it and at once put it to work at 
a safe rate of interest. In dealing with men 
and women who work | am a sincere believer 
in the eight hour day and am teetotally 
opposed to child labor. But I have long ago 
hardened my heart against the dollar. When- 
ever | lay aside a sum in my savings account, 
that particular amount of money is doomed 
to a lifetime of hard labor even though it may 
have left the mint only the week before. 

The way | proceed is very simple. When- 
ever | have saved up a hundred dollars, or 
have that amount of money within a week’s 
reach, say as interest coming due on bonds, | 
take up and discuss with my broker the pur- 
chase of another one thousand dollar bond. 
For the last fifteen years | have made it a rule 
to ask the advice of the Readers’ Service Bu- 
reau on any security my broker offers to sell 
me. | do this, of course, with his knowledge, 
in fact, he encourages me to do so as he says he 
wants to get all the criticism he can on what- 
ever investments he handles. 

By the time | get a report on the security 
under consideration | have one or two hun- 
dred dollars in hand and then decide to buy it 
and make the first payment thereon. All | 
get is a receipt for the amount paid together 
with the name, number and other information 
concerning the security purchased. As | 
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make additional payments, either weekly or 
monthly, just as | may come into possession 
of the money, | am given credit for it and the 
interest immediately ceases on the amount 
paid. In the meantime if a coupon falls due 
on the bond in the broker’s hands it is clipped 
and the amount placed to my credit on the 
account. By this method of doing business 
a customer is encouraged to save money in 
addition to every dollar he secures in the way 
of interest on the securities he already owns. 
When the final payment is made my broker 
hands me over my bond and | deposit it in 
my box in a safety vault until it matures, two, 
ten, or twenty years hence. 

Every security I ever bought | purchased 
with. the intention of holding until maturity. 
However, during the last year or so I began, 
at the suggestion of my broker, to sell certain 
securities | held that had gone up a number of 
points, and buy others of new issues, most of 
them below par. For instance, a New York 
Central Railroad equipment 7 per cent. bond 
($1000) | had bought April 15, 1920, at 100, 
I sold on August 16, 1922, at 114, and rein- 
vested in a Chicago, North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad equipment 6 per cent. 
bond at 96.63. The one or two hundred 
dollars balance on hand | used to start a 
payment on another bond. This sort of 
-thing | continued to do during the last year 
in such a way as to net me quite a neat sum 
of money which I immediately sentenced to 
hard labor for the next ten or twenty years. 
1 suppose the securities | now hold might not 
be considered by an expert to be as gilt-edged 
as those | sold, but I believe every one of them 
to be both good and sound, and | feel | am 
now able to risk a little more than I could 
have done earlier in the game. 

During the last three or four years I have 
disposed of all my real estate holdings at a 
profit, with the exception of my home which 
includes my place © business, and bought 
bonds with the proceeds. When the call 
came, | promptly—I was going to say patrioti- 
cally, but | shall let you say that—switched 
from 6 per cent. investments and bought 
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Liberty bonds, $1,000 at a clip, of five issues, 
held them all through the period of depression, 
and sold them as soon as they came back to 
par. At the present moment I haven’t a 
single dollar invested in any government 
securities, having cashed in my few War 
Savings stamps on January Ist. 

One rule | have followed without a 
break: never to invest in a stock but always 
buy a bond. I suppose adherence to this 
principle has lost me some money in the way 
of passing up a few real. “good things,”’ but 
on the other hand, it has insured me against 
dropping perhaps ten times that much in 
other equally “good things.” At any rate, 
when | am approached by a smooth-talking 
stock salesman, my stereotyped reply is: 
“] never touch a stock—not even Standard 
Oil,’ or whatever industrial has been lately 
cutting a melon, and I| have no difficulty then 
in getting rid of him. Asa result of adhering 
to this course | have not in the past twenty 
years lost a dollar in the investments I have 
made. 

To sum up the whole story in a final para- 
graph: Twenty years ago | started with an 
estate of $10,000 and to-day I have as the 
proceeds of the judicious handling of that 
estate—plus a lot of hard work selling foot- 
wear six days of the week—property amount- 
ing to $40,000, seven-eights of which. con- 
sists of real estate, railroad, and public utility 
bonds, but no stocks of any kind. If. 1 
haven’t taken the loss of a single dollar in all 
that time, it was, I think, because | never was 
greedy to get money, but tenacious enough in _ 
holding on to what I have. 

Let me add that I appreciate the good ad- 
vice | have obtained from you direct. through 
the Readers’ Service Bureau and also from 
month to month for many years in the pages 
of the WorLp’s Work. I thank you for this 
service you have rendered me, and in turn 
submit the foregoing story of my experience 
in the hope you may find something quotable 
in it that may be of benefit and profit to 
other investors who have the good fortune to 
read regularly your department. 


mae 











RADICALISM AMONG THE POLISH JEWS 


Their Destructive Political Activities as Shown in Their 
Newspapers, Their Votes, and Their Labor Unions 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


RE the Polish Jews anti-national- 
istic in spirit, devoid of patriotism, 
unsympathetic with the thing 
known as Americanism, lacking 
in understanding and appreciation 

of the principles that control the American 
system? Are their political tendencies sub- 
versive, destructive? Is their attitude, so far 
as American institutions are concerned, one 
of restlessness, dislike, contempt, and even 
of hostility? This is the most serious charge 
brought against the Polish Jew; and it cer- 
tainly calls for close and honest examination. 

The last two or three years have witnessed 
a flood of anti-Jewish literature. Perhaps 
the book that has aroused the greatest interest 
is “The Jews,” by Hilaire Belloc. Mr. 
Belloc’s central idea is that the Jew is a hope- 
less alien in any European society; that 
nationalism is not one of the gifts with which 
heaven has endowed him; that he can never 
think like an Englishman, a German, a 
Frenchman, or an American; that wherever 
he is, he is fundamentally and always a Jew 
and that any attempt to incorporate him as a 
citizen in the European and American sense is 
certain to fail. 
American’s will have difficulty in accepting 
this sweeping generalization. There are too 
many striking illustrations to the contrary. 
Is it true that the nationalistic, or the “ patri- 
otic” impulse, is an emotion of which the Jew 
is constitutionally incapable? Take England 
itself. Was Disraeli always a Jew and never 
an Englishman? That of course was the 
charge made by those Englishmen who, in his 
own day, persisted in regarding him as an 
adventurer and not asa statesman. Yet it is 
difficult to read his life, as recently presented 
in six big volumes by Moneypenny and 
Buckle, without concluding that the glory of 
England was the one inspiration of his career. 
Few Englishmen of a hundred generations 
had a greater conception of England’s mission 
and few felt a greater pride in extending that 
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influence than this gifted descendant of the 
Jewish refugees of Spain. 

American history, past and present, offers 
too many illustrations of patriotic Jews to 
make Mr. Belloc’s accusation acceptable. 
The old established Jews of colonial days 
played an entirely creditable part in the 
American Revolution. Though their instincts 
were aristocratic, they aligned themselves, al- 
most to a man, on the side of the colonies, 
fought in the American Army and contributed 
in many other ways. The-story of Haym 
Salomon, a Polish Jew, is a typical one. 
This man not only volunteered for the most 
dangerous of all kinds of military service— 
that of a spy—but he gave his entire fortune 
to the patriotic cause and was one of Robert 
Morris’s chief reliances in financing the 
Revolution. It would certainly be an un- 
grateful American who, in view of this ex- 
ample, would say that patriotic Americanism 
is beyond the emotional and intellectual scope 
of the Jew. But it is not necessary to ransack 
history. The recent war sufficiently refuted 
the Belloc generalization. Most of the Jews 
of Western Europe became as _ partisan 
nationalists as the Christians themselves. 
The French Jew was hardly excelled in 
national fervor by the Frenchman of long 
standing. The German Jew was as rabidly 
German as the Kaiser himself; in this country ; 
the pro-Germanism of the German Jew, even / 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, made him 
exceedingly unpopular. The Jew who had 
been domiciled for generations in England 
supported the British cause with the utmost 
loyalty. The attitude of all these Jews was 
nationalistic; like the rest of the population 
they fell victims to the old-fashioned and— 
in some circles discredited—psychosis known 
as “patriotism”’; their minds, that is, func- 
tioned normally, not, as the Belloc school 
would persuade us, exceptionally. The theory 
that the Jew is incapable of becoming an 
American is one that most observers can 
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refute for themselves. All of us know Jews 
whose Americanism is as deep seated as our 
own. Who will say that Abraham Jacobi, 
Joseph Seligman, and August Belmont, in the 
past generation, were not high minded 
Americans? Who can deny such a virtue to 
Henry Morgenthau, Oscar Straus, Julius 
Rosenwald, Adolph Ochs, and thousands of 
others whose names will quickly come to 
mind? The charge 
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ture and the arts than the Eastern, is the plain 
historic record. Practically all the great 
Jewish names that have become familiar to 
cultivated people—Spinoza, Mendelssohn, 
Heine, Disraeli, Ehrlich—are those of Western 
Jews. Such success as has come to American 
Jews in business and finance is confined, 
almost exclusively, to Jews of Western origin; 
such are the Seligmans, the Schiffs, the Kahns, 

the Warburgs, the 





that the Jew is always 
and necessarily an 
alien, that he can 
never think like an 
American, never feel 
pride in the American 
tradition, never devote 
his energies to main- 
taining the American 
ideal of government 
and ordered liberty, is 
one that breaks down 
at the slightest test of 
the facts. 

Yes, in discussing 
this phase of the Jew- 
ish question, as all-the 
others, it is necessary 
to draw a sharp line of 
discrimination. There 
are three divisions of 
Jews in the United 
States. These are the 
Sephardic Jews, the 
German Jews, and the 
Easternor Polish Jews. 
The first two make up 
perhaps 500,000 of the 
more than 3,000,000 
Jews in the United States. The last comprise 
more than 2,500,000; they comprise the vast 
bulk of our Jewish population. In previous 
articles the present writer has emphasized the 
fact that about the only quality the Sephardic 
and German Jews have in common with the 
Polish Jew isa common religion. In all other 
respects, in history, ethnology, in physical 
and mental characteristics, they are absolutely 
different. Practically all students of Jewish 
history maintain that the Jews of Western 
and Eastern Europe are distinct races—as 
different as is an Englishman from a Sicilian 
or a German froma Slav. That the Western 
Jews represent a vastly higher stage of 
achievement in business, in politics, in litera- 
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The well known editor of the Forward. The fact 
that the Jewish press ts so largely 
preaching Socialism in itself indicates the radicai 
tendencies of the Jewish population 


Guggenheims. Is it 
true that in this mat- 
ter of “Americaniza- 
tion” this same dis- 
tinction must be 
mader Is it a fact 
that, as a mass, the 
Spanish and German 
Jews become good 
Americans and that, 
as a mass, the Polish 
Jews do not? 

It isonly conclusions 
based on the status of 
the rank and file that 
have the slightest 
value. Many writers 
dispose of these ques- 
tions by a test which is 
simplicity itself. The 
question of the Jewish 
leadership of Russian 
Bolshevism has pro- 
duced a violent litera- 
ture, pro and con. 
Anti-Semitic writers 
have. produced books 
and pamphlets demon- 
strating that the 
movement is a Jewish one: the champions of 
the Jews have rebutted with ponderous proofs 
that it is not. The literary methods in both 
cases are the same. Elaborate lists of Soviet 
cabinets are printed intended to show that 
the majority of the leaders are, or are not, 
Jews. Yet such evidence as this is not 
especially important. The point is not 
whether certain leaders are Jews or Gentiles; 
the only important point is the extent to 
which the Jewish masses themselves are 
infected with this revolutionary practice. 
And the same principle applies to the study 
of the quality of the citizenship of the Polish 
Jews in the great American cities. That 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman are 
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Eastern Jews does not necessarily prove that 
the whole East Side of New York is inhabited 
by anarchists. That Morris Hillquit, a 
Russian Jew, is the leading exponent of 
Socialism in this country, is not positive proof 
that the entire Jewish community is devoted 
to the teachings of the Third Internationale. 
The only evidence that has value is that 
which concerns the masses of the people. That 
the names of Polish Jews so constantly ap- 
pear in all revolutionary and anti-nationalistic 
movements in New York is not a sufficient 
reason for framing an indictment against the 
million and a half men, women, and children 
that make up its Jewish population; the one 


point that concerns the Nation is the extent. 


to which these seditious leaders really repre- 
sent this great compact population. 

It must be admitted, at the beginning, that 
the history and “psychology”’ of the Polish 
Jew are not a satisfactory preparation for 
American citizenship. His background has 
been altogether unfavorable. He differs from 
his Sephardic and Germanic brother in that he 
has not developed a mentality characterized 
by the nationalistic impulse. Unlike the Span- 
ish and the German Jew, the Polish has never 
been the citizen of any nation, unless Israel 
itself is a nation. His natural feeling, in- 
deed, is to distrust and hate the government 
under which he lives, and, in view of his 
history for the last century and a half, this 
is not surprising. Throughout this period, 
the larger number of the Polish Jews have 
been denizens of the Russian Empire. They 
became the children of the Czar when the 
eastern provinces of Poland were forcibly 
added to the Russian dominion. The treat- 
ment received for the ensuing century and a 
half was hardly the kind that would persuade 
them that government was a thing to be loved 
and respected. The hostility which the 
Eastern Jews manifest toward any estab- 
lished order, even that of the United States, 
is usually attributed to this severe experience. 

Is it surprising, their apologists ask, that 
they should think government is something to 
be feared, hated, and even conspired against? 
Yet entire frankness obliges one to insist that 
the problem is more deep seated. The Polish 
Jew has been a subject of the Czar for less 
than a century and a half; for the six or seven 
hundred years preceding that he had been a 
subject of the old Polish Kingdom. Under 
the rule of Poland he had, on the whole, been 
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treated well. In the Middle Ages Poland 
was generally known as the paradise of the 
Jew. Here he was permitted to live in peace 
and quiet, to ply his favorite trades un- 
disturbed, to enjoy his religion and religious 
practices unimpeded by the fierce bursts of 
fanaticism that disgraced most other coun- 
tries of Europe. Despite this fact, the Polish 
Jew had never developed any particular 
attachment to Poland. He had apparently 
not learned to love the nation in which he had 
found so hospitable a refuge, and, in the 
course of the centuries, he had never become 
an integral part of it. He had never even 
learned its language; though the Spanish 
Jews spoke Spanish, the French Jews French, 
the German Jews German, and the English 
Jews English, the Polish Jews had never 
adopted Polish as their vernacular. They 
were the only branches of their race who 
continued to write their speech in the strange 
Hebrew characters of the Old Testament. 
Similarly they had never become a part of the 
Polish State; they were as distinct a tribe in 
the midst of a European civilization as were 
the bands of gypsies that also roamed Eastern 
Europe. The life they maintained was 
modeled after that of the Jews of the days of 
Ezra. They always resented—as they do 
to-day—the idea that they were Poles or a 
part of the Polish State; they insisted on being 
Jews and nothingelse. Nor does it seem to be 
the case that the Jews in Poland were com- 
pelled to lead a distinct existence by the 
Government asa part of an anti-Jewish policy; 
the Ghetto was their own creation and their 
own choice; the fact that they were able to 
enjoy this privilege and many others, was 
what made their sojourn in Poland so agree- 
able and so free from the persecutions to 
which they were subject in other countries. 
This seems to indicate that the lack of 
national feeling which the Polish Jews evince 
to-day is not the product of Russian perse- 
cution, but that it is a deep lying racial trait. 
Poland was perhaps the greatest “melting 
pot” of the Middle Ages; it found no difficulty 
in absorbing Germans, Frenchmen, English- 
men, and Irish; but it never absorbed its Jews. 
For it seems the fact that the Polish Jews 
care no more for Poland to-day than did their 
medieval ancestors. As a mass they have 
shown no interest in a regenerated Poland; 
in the World War their support was thrown 
to Germany; and the present bitter anti- 
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Jewish feeling in Poland to-day is explained 
by this pro-Germanism. Why is it that, 
whereas German, French, Spanish, and French 
Jews have demonstrated this nationalistic 
impulse, the Polish Jews have seemed to be so 
devoid of it? That is a question for the 
historian and the student of racial psychology. 

The training of this mass Polish mind, 
therefore, is not favorable to a quick under- 
standing of and enthusiasm for American prin- 
ciples. Are there any manifestations of in- 
difference and even unfriendliness in the 
daily life of the Polish Jews in New York? 

The first fact that impresses the inquirer, as 
he attempts to glance into the composite 
mind of metropolitan Jewry, is its reading 
matter. The thing that startles is that the 
Yiddish press of New York City is extremely 
socialistie- The great newspapers edited by 
Jews, published by Jews, and read by Jews, 
are preaching political principles whose suc- 
cess means the destruction of the American 
system of government. The great Yiddish 
newspaper of New York’s East Side is Vor- 
warts (The Fgrward), edited by Mr. Abraham 
Cahan, a Russian Jew of romantic personal 
history and of literary attainments of a high 
order—he has won wide recognition as a short 
story writer in English. The Forward has a 
daily circulation of 160,000 copies. It is one 
of the most successful and one of the most 
profitable newspapers in New York or in the 
United States. It is found in practically 
every Yiddish reading home and wields with 
its clientele an influence such as few English 
papers can boast with theirs. Its political 
principles are not found in the platform of the 
Republican or Democratic parties, in the 
Declaration of Independence, or in the 
Constitution of the United States. It draws 
practically no inspiration from American 
history. The lives of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and the other American 
immortals furnish its writers no examples. Its 
principles are derived from Das Kapital of 
Karl Marx. The wisdom or the folly of So- 
cialism are not the issue here. The onlv point 
insisted on is that Socialism is not American- 
ism: it may be better or worse; but it i$ not the 
same. The triumph of Marxism means the 
destruction of every principle upon which the 
American state rests, and it makes ridiculous a 
century and a half of American history. It 
substitutes “internationalism” for a robust 
American nationalism, “the solidarity of the 
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working classes’’ for the American allegiance 
to the central government, “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat” for representative institu- 
tions. 

That a newspaper should exist advocating 
these doctrines is not especially significant; 
every opinion, in politics or theology, neces- 
sarily has its spokesman in so large and 
diversified a country as the United States; 
what is significant is that the newspapers 
preaching such doctrines, especially The 
Forward, should be the most widely read 
of all publications on the East Side. That, 
in order to obtain a large circulation with the 
Yiddish reading public, a newspaper should 
be obliged to preach the same principles that 
produced the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia 
is the thing that gives one pause. Let us 
imagine, for example, that the New York 
Times, the Tribune, and the Evening Post were 
constantly advocating*the“overthrow of the 
American Government and its substitution by 
a Socialistic state; that they were constantly 
denouncing American “nationalism” ~- and 
praying for the day when it would be 
superseded by international ‘‘solidarity.” 
This would not necessarily mean that these 
newspapers represented a perverted men- 
tality, for any man is free to believe these 
doctrines and to advocate them and need not 
be regarded as an abandoned soul because he 
does so. Such a policy would merely show 
that these journals, hitherto the upholders of 
American constitutionalism, had given up 
American principles and that they hoped for 
the overthrow of the American Government. 
Moreover—and this is the point—it would 
show that the English reading masses in New 
York City regarded Socialism as a better 
political system than the American Democ- 
racy. This one fact therefore, that the most 
influential and most largely circulated Jewish 
press of New York is devoted to Socialism, 
gives us that insight into the mass mind of 
the Polish Jew which is essential to any 
adequate comprehension of his present atti- 
tude toward the American state. If any one 
of the big English papers of New York should 
advocate such political principles, they would 
immediately lose their readers and pass out 
of existence; evidently the Yiddish press can 
keep its readers only by taking this stand. 
To those who still believe in the Constitution 
this fact is really appalling. 


This enthusiasm for the doctrines of Kar 
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Marx, in preference to the doctrines of 
Washington and Jefferson and Franklin and 
Lincoln and Roosevelt, appears in other 
directions than in the daily press. Any one 
who attends a Socialist meeting in New York 
is immediately impressed by the fact that the 
audience is almost exclusively composed of 
East Side Jews. The great public meeting 
place established by Peter Cooper is a favorite 
headquarters for East 
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The repetition of a pacifistic phrase could 
not obliterate many centuries of history; 
though the Socialists of Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and England had for years accepted the 
idea of the “sclidarity of the working class”’ in 
preference to patriotism on national lines, they 
were utterly unable to forget, when the test 
came, that they were first of all Germans, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and Englishmen. In 

all these countries, 





Side radicalism. Prac- 
tically all the orators 
of discontent who oc- 
cupy soap boxes in the 
New York streets are 
unmistakably Eastern 
Jews. The mass meet- 
ings that are occasion- 
ally called in the inter- 
est of American recog- 
nition of the Russian 
Soviet Government 
are overwhelmingly 
Jewish in their com- 
position. The behav- 
ior of European and 
American Socialists, | 
when face to face with 
the European War, 
strikingly brings out 
the alien quality of 
American radicalism. 
Ever since the days of 
Karl Marx it has been 
a Socialist tenet that 
all wars are the pro- 
ducts of capitalism; 








therefore, the Social- 
ists, aS a party, sup- 
ported their countries 
in the war, and fought 
in theirarmies; despite 
the doctrines they had 
been absorbing for 
years, they became as 
effective “national- 
ists” as the most 
moss-grown devotees 
of an effete patriotism. 
To this rule of Social- 
istic behavior there 
was one great excep- 
tion. There was just 
one country in which 
the Socialists remained 
true to Socialistic 
teaching on the sub- 
ject of war. There 
was one country, that 
is, in which the Social- 
ists refused to support 
their government, and 
in which they actually 
took up a position of 








from this it necessarily 
follows that it is the 
any of all Socialists 
n-all countries to re- an enormous influence. 
fuse to support their 

governments in war. This had been a doc- 
trine of the First Internationale, but it went to 
pieces when the Franco-Prussian War broke 
out in 1870. The Second Internationale. 
organized on the ruins of the First, similarly 
made this rule of non-participation in nation- 
alist wars one of the fixed stones in its edifice. 
Again the existence of such a principle did not 
affect the Socialists of Europe when the war 
beganin1914. The followers of Marx proved 
that their devotion to this idea was merely 
lip service; and that it had never seized their 
minds and their consciences. 


Side. 








THE BUILDING OF “THE FORWARD” 
The great Yiddish daily of the New York East 


This paper has a circulation of 160,000 and 
Its policies are socialistic 


hostility. That coun- 
try was the United 
States. The test of 
conflict disclosed that 
American Socialists 
were the only kind who remained faithful to 
their Socialistic creed. The American Con- 
gress declared war on Germany on April 6, 
1917; the very next day the Socialist party of 
America met in congress at St. Louis and 
adopted a manifesto calling upon its followers 
to oppose the war. “The Socialist party of 
the United States in the present grave crisis,” 
so read its proclamation, “solemnly reaffirms 
its allegiance to the principle of international- 
ism and working class solidarity the world 
over and proclaims its unalterable opposition 
to the war just declared by the Government 
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of the United States. As against the 
false doctrine of national patriotism we up- 
hold the ideal of international working class 
solidarity.” That the war was the handiwork 
of the capitalists, that American capitalists 
had forced the United States in, that German 
submarine warfare was not an invasion of 
American rights and that, “in modern history 
there has been no war more unjustifiable 
than the one in which we are about to 
engage’’—such were only a few of the senti- 
ments contained in this document. These 
assembled Socialists pledged themselves to 
“continuous, active, and public opposition to 
the war through demonstrations, mass _pe- 
titions, and all other means in our power.” 
They voted to oppose “all legislation for 
military .or industrial conscription,” “any 
attempt to raise money for payment of war 
expenses by taxing the necessaries of life or 
issuing bonds,” to organize workers “into 
strong, class conscious, and closely unified 
political and industrial organizations, to en- 
able them by concerted and harmonious mass 
action to shorten this war and establish lasting 
peace.” 
Why is it that the American Socialists, 
Puniike the Socialists of all other countries, 
thus turned upon the nation whose citizenship 
they enjoyed? The answer is apparent. 
The German Socialists were Germans, and 
possessed the instincts and the emotions of 
Germans; the French Socialists were French- 
men; the Belgian Socialists were Belgians, 
and the English Socialists were Englishmen. 
But Socialism in the United States has made 
little impression upon native Americans. 
With the exception of a scattering of “intel- 
lectuals,”’ American Socialists have always 
been aliens. The Tirst American Socialists 
were Germans, but they were few in number, 
and are not especially numerous even now. 
The recent influx from southern Italy has 
added considerably to our Socialist popu- 
lation, as have the miscellaneous inroads of 
Slavic races from Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe. It does not appear that the German 
Jews who came in considerable numbers in 
the ’forties, fifties and ‘sixties contained any 
considerable percentage of Socialists; many 
were political revolutionaries, but revolution- 
aries of the type of Carl Schurz; their enthusi- 
asm was not for the Socialistic state, but for 
the Republican form of government. But 


the vast inpouring of the Jews from Eastern 
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Europe presented an entirely different aspect. 
Not all were Socialists; perhaps the major- 
ity, in their difficult lives, had not done 
sufficient thinking on political problems to 
take a decided stand; yet the fact cannot be 
overlooked that large numbers of them had 
been Socialists and radicals in Russia and 
that America, whatever charm it may have 
had, was not able to inspire them with any 
great fondness for its political institutions. 
Political oppression had been their lot for 
several generations; government meant in 
their eyes something that robbed in the name 
of taxation, that suppressed speech and press, 
that applied the lash as a punitive measure, 
that exiled to Siberia, that deliberately insti- 
gated pogroms; government was thus an 
unlovely and a hateful thing. This feeling 
was especially poignant among the Jews who 
came after 1905, the year when the autocracy 
suppressed the revolution in such hideous 
fashion. 

Thus the arrival of these Polish and Rus- 
sian Jews introduced a new fact into the 
American population. For the first time the 
Socialists became powerful enough to elect 
an occasional member of Congress or of a 
state legislature. Even with these accessions 
Socialist voters have not been very numerous; 
yet the fact remains that the only considerable 
Socialistic bloc in this country is composed 
of these same Eastern Jews. And this, of 
course, is the reason why the American 
Socialists took their stand against the war in 
1917. That the movement was almost ex- 
clusively alien is evidenced by the fact that 
most Socialists of “American stock’’—and 
there were a few—broke away from the 
party; that is, they behaved precisely like 
German Socialists in Germany and French 
Socialists in France; the homeland had a 
stronger hold upon them than they had 
imagined; when the time came to make the 
choice, they dropped their “internationalism” 
and became “Americans.” The exodus in- 
cluded such members as Charles E. Russell, 
W. E. Walling, John Spargo (English born) 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, and Allen Benson. The 
last, who had been the Socialist candidate for 
President in 1916, publicly explained the 
cause of his departure. “The present foreign 
born leaders of the Socialist party,’ he said, 
“if they had lived during the Civil War, 
would doubtless have censured Marx for 
congratulating Wilson . . . | therefore 























resign as a protest against the foreign born 
leadership that blindly believes a non- 
American policy can be made to appeal to 
many Americans.” The line of schism was 
picturesquely emphasized in the political 
divergences of the Stokes family. Mr. J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, a man of ancient American 
lineage, had for years been one of the leaders 
of American Socialism; but the idea of aban- 
doning his own coun- 
try and championing 
the Kaiser, and this at 
the dictation of cer- 
tain recently arrived 
immigrants from Rus- 
sia, was too much for 
his gorge, and he 
promptly left the 
party. His wife, how- 
ever, was Miss Rose 
Pastor, a Russian Jew- 
ess; she remained true 
to her Socialism, com- 
mitted various offenses 
against American law, 
was arrested and pun- 
ished with imprison- 
ment. j 

Yet an even more 
important question is 
this: To what extent 
did the Polish Jews, 
as a mass, indorse the 
programme of these 
leaders? Onthis point 
the evidence is pretty 
direct. For many 
years the leader of 
American Socialism 
has been Mr. Morris 
Hillquit of New York. 
A few months after 
the St. Louis gathering 
dispersed, Mr. Hill- 
quit became the can- 
didate for Mayor of New York on the 
Socialist ticket. Moreover, he made this St. 
Louis declaration the leading plank in his 
canvass. He boldly took the issue of “ patrio- 
tism the great sham,” the “solidarity of the 
working classes,”’ and the iniquity of the war 
as the leading motifs of his speeches. This 


gentleman was born in Riga, Russia, in 1869— 
his name is said to have been originally Hill- 
kovitz—and lived there until his seventeenth 
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MORRIS HILLQUIT 


Who ran for the mayoralty of New York on a 

Socialistic platform,—a platform that advocated 

the abolition of American nationalism in favor of 

the “solidarity of the working classes.” 

tion returns disclosed that the Polish Jewish dis- 
tricts voted for him in great numbers 
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year, when he came to the United States as an 
immigrant. His new country has apparently 
done well for him in a material way, he has 
prospered as a lawyer: one of the jibes fre- 
quently thrown at Mr. Hillquit during the 
mayoralty campaign was that every night, 
after preaching the social revolution to the 
hard-working proletariat on the East Side, he 
himself returned for a good night’s rest to his 
luxurious apartment 
on Riverside Drive. 
Mr. Hillquit has little 
respect for the country 
which has given him 
these opportunities. 
For years his energies 
have been devoted to 
destroying the Ameri- 
can Government. For 
the present Constitu- 
tion he would substi- 
tute something re- 
sembling the present 
order in Russia. In his 
political cosmos there 
is really no such thing 
asanAmerican citizen, 
in whose place there 
is a somewhat amor- 
_ phous figure, a mem- 
~ ber of an international 
brotherhood, a worker 
who finds his political 
identity not as a mem- 
ber of a state, but as 
one of the great mass 
of toilers in all parts of 
the world. This con- 
ception is written into 
the very Constitution 
of the Socialist party 
of America. Tobelong 
to it, it isnot necessary 
to be an American 
citizen; aliens are as 
freely admitted as the descendant of Plymouth 
Rock; and this is logical, for the Socialist party 
denies that there is such a thing as an Ameri- 
can; such a creature simply does not exist; all 
that does exist is “ the solidarity of the working 
class” in all countries, to whom all political 
power, all wealth, and the enjoyment thereof 
are reserved. The inspiration of the Hillquit 
movement, therefore, was anti-national and 
anti-American. i 
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For several weeks Mr. Hillquit, in his 
mayoralty campaign, toured the tenement 
districts of New York City, preaching these 
doctrines to extremely enthusiastic audi- 
ences. At that time——it was the autumn of 
1917—the United States was engaged in war 
with Germany. Mr. Hillquit boldly ac- 
cepted this challenge; his speeches denounced 
American participation, practically cham- 
pioned the German cause, and were a per- 
petual incitement to his hearers to obstruct 
the American effort. Mr. Hillquit even 
loudly boasted of the fact that he had pur- 
chased no Liberty Bonds. All this is of little 
consequence so far as Hillquit himself is 
concerned; for years his revolutionary atti- 
tude had been well known; its only importance 
in the present connection is the light which it 
sheds upon the extent to which these radical 
teachings are part and parcel of the mass- 
mind of the Polish Jew. These Jewish 
sections had three candidates to choose from 
in this election: the radical anti-nationalist 
Hillquit, the Tammany Hall Democrat John 
F. Hylan, and the independent John Purroy 
Mitchel—the last the most effective and 
chivalrous figure who has appeared in New 
York local politics since the Civil War. 
Whom did they vote for? The election re- 
turns tell the story. The assembly districts 
in which the Polish Jews are most numerous— 
the ones in which they practically amount to 
the entire population—are the Fourth, Sixth, 
Eighth, and Seventeenth in Manhattan, and 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth in the Bronx. 
The vote in these districts was as follows: 


Assembly District Hylan Mitchel Hillquit 








Fourth . .. 2,661 328 3,878 
eer. Ss 2,187 831 3,827 
Eighth . ... 2,715 994 4,847 
Seventeenth. . 2,622 1,733 4,780 
Bronx—Third . 3,301 1,586 4,865 
peumth 2. 3,016 1,517 4,967 
Fifth Deve 3.313 2,121 5,864 
Total . . . — 19,815 9,110 33,028 


These figures show that the Jewish voters 
did not vote as a mass for this anti-American 
candidate. Their support in these and in 
other districts in which the Polish-Jews are 
exceedingly numerous, was thrown in a con- 
siderable degree to Tammany Hall. Yet the 
Socialist candidate, even in face of the very 
seditious campaign he had made, did prove 
the favorite in these densely populated Polish 
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districts. Though there were considerable 
minorities who went to the other candidates, 
the fact remains that more of them voted for 
Socialism than for any other cause. They 
prove that the only sections of New York 
City which contain a large socialistic popu- 
lation are those in which the Polish Jew is the 
predominant element. The local election 
returns for fifteen years demonstrates the 
same fact. Whenever a Socialist is sent as a 
Congressman to Washington, an assembly- 
man to Albany, or an alderman to the City 
Hall, he always represents a district in which 
the population is almost exclusively com- 
posed of Polish Jews. 

In their labor organizations the immigrants 
from Poland and Russia show precisely the 
same tendencies. Up to about the year 1914 
the labor movement in America had presented 
one sharp angle of contrast with the labor 
movement in Europe and even in England. 
It had been kept separate and distinct from 
programmes that were destructive of the 
existing political order. The labor move- 
ment had been American in its purposes and 
its methods. The old Knights of Labor and 
the existing Federation of Labor had aimed 
only at improving the conditions of the work- 
ing classes, to give them better wages, better 
working conditions, better opportunities at 
life. That these organizations had frequently 
indulged in acts of lawlessness is true; but the 
destruction of the present political and 
economic system had never been their am- 
bition, and the teachings of Karl Marx had 
never obtained any hold on any large number 
of American workingmen. They had always 
accepted the American Constitution as their 
political ideal and such changes as they sought 
to bring about in the industrial system were 
always planned to be accomplished within 
the operations of that instrument. One of the 
facts that had astonished foreign observers 
was the extent to which the American labor 
movement had been kept free from politics. 
Many parties had been launched adorned 
with the labor label; many attempts had been 
made to organize American workmen in a 
political unit for political action, but they 
had always failed. American workmen, like 
American millionaires, became Democrats 
or Republicans; politics, at least in its form 
of organization, recognized no social distinc- 
tions; the American “proletariat” was sig- 
nally insensible to the attempts of alien 














agitators to stimulate its “class conscious- 
ness.” No other country presented any 
phenomenon quite like this. At the present 
time the British Labor party, with its 130 
members, is the second party in the British 
Parliament; but there is not in the Ameri- 
can Congress a single member who sits there 
as the representative of a labor political 
organization. 

Mr. Gompers’ career 
as President of the 
American Federation 
of Labor, largely rep- 
resents a determina- 
tion to keep the Amer- 
ican labor movement 
free from Socialism, 
anarchism, or political 
radicalism of any type. 
Mr. Gompers believes 
in the American Con- 
stitution, in the Amer- 
ican system of govern- 
ment, and he has no 
patience or sympathy 
with any attempt to 
destroy them. He be- 
lieves that he can se- 
cure his reforms under 
that Constitution and 
he is prepared to fight 
his battle on that line. 
Many times have the 
radical forces in the 
labor ranks tried to 
unseat him, but up to 
the present time they 
have ingloriously 
failed. Mr. Gompers 
is himself a Jew, and 
in his own _ person 


mistaken Belloc dic- 
tum that no Jew can be a sincere nation- 
alist; the fact remains, however, that the 
chief opposition he has met in his attempt 
to keep American Labor free from radical- 
ism has come from Jews—almost exclusively 
of the Polish and Russian type. Up to 
1914 the working classes in the clothing 
trades had never been very closely organ- 
ized. The unions had existed for years and 
had engaged in many fierce strikes, but 
that lack of cohesion which is one of the 
failings of Jewish mentality had caused the 
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The Russian Jewess whose boldly advertised ad- 
miration for the Russian Government in prefer- 
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members to hold their allegiance lightly and 
to become backward in paying dues. The 
great labor group in the clothing trades was 
the United Garment Workers of America, a 
union whose form of organization followed 
the accepted American standard. It was 
a union, that is, on simple craft lines; it 
existed to improve the general economic 
conditions of the work- 
ers; it proclaimed no 
political purpose, and 
certainly cherished no 
Socialistic or subver- 
sive programme. As 
such the United Gar- 
ment Workers of 
America was affiliated 
with the American 
Federation of Labor 
and participated in all 
its conventions. It 
had accomplished 
many beneficial re- 
forms, especially in the 
abolition of the sweat- 
shop and improved 
working conditions. 
Its membership, na- 
turally, was over- 
whelmingly Jewish, 
though there was then, 
as there is to-day, a 
considerable represen- 
tation of Italian work- 
ers. For years the 
forces of radicalism 
had been seeking to 
capture the garment 
workers; in the year 
1914 these elements, 
under the leadership of 
Sidney Hillman, one of 
the most revolutionary 
labor captains in New York, succeeded so far 
as to elect a group of radical delegates to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Gompers’s convention refused to 
admit these gentlemen because their an- 
nounced programme was revolutionary and 
un-American. The Hillman cohorts therefore 
withdrew from the Hall, started a rump con- 
vention in another building, and organized a 
new union, called the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The purpose of the new 
group was not disguised. It was blatantly 
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radical. Its aim was to organize the clothing 
workers for political action; and it proposed 
to use the men of the clothing trades as a 
voting unit to destroy the present system of 
government as well as the present economic 
order and to plant in their place a condition 
not unlike that which prevails in Russia. Its 
constitution is full of the now familiar talk 
about “class consciousness,” “capitalism,” 
the “ruling class’’ and the “ruled class,” 
“the constant and unceasing struggle,” 
“craft unionism,” and the like. Its whole 
purpose is summed up in this section: “The 
industrial and inter-industrial organization, 
built upon the solid rock of clear knowledge 
and class consciousness, will put the organized 
working class in actual control of the system 
of production and the working class will then 
be ready to take possession of it.”” That is, 
the plan is for the one big union—the organi- 
zation of all the workers, not on craft lines, 
but on class lines—this as the preparation 
for the day when the workers will themselves 
take possession of industry. The programme 
is thus that of the Soviet. 

Again and again the leaders of the Amalga- 
mated have proclaimed this purpose. “We 
are going to move heaven and earth,” shouted 
Abraham J. Shiplacoff, manager of the Jewish 
Board of the Clothing Workers, in a public 
speech, “to educate our people that they and 
they alone are the owners of the industry, and 
not the idlers and loafers at our backs. The 
workers in Russia have found this out, God 
bless them! Everybody knows it is 
war. We are going to control the industry.” 
And again this same speaker: “If I knew that 
old Sammy Gompers knew as much as that, I 
would tell you to go and do what the workers 
didin Turin. Ten thousand of them marched 
to the factory with music and a flag, and they 
opened the doors and went to work and said: 
‘To hell with the owners of the factory!’ ” 
The Secretary of the Amalgamated is Joseph 
Schlossberg, who, in a speech at Madison 
Square Garden, announced its programme in, 
these words: “The Clothing industry is ours. 
We are not going to permit the employer to 
determine where his factory shall be or how 
many hours we shall work. . . . The 
flame of rebellion is blowing fiercer every 
day in the hearts of all the men in the clothing 
industry.” The attitude of the Amalgamated 
towards the American Government was suf- 
ficiently indicated by a banner borne in 
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the streets of Boston during one of their 
strikes, with the following legend: “To hell 
with the United States.”” The opinion of an 
American union leader of the old type, Mr. 
John P. Holland, President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, may also be quoted. 
“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers,” he 
says, “do not believe in the Government. 
There is not a place where one of their 
speakers goes that he does not ridicule the 
form of government of the United States. 
Only a few weeks ago one of their speakers 
was in Buffalo, and at McKinley Square 
spoke, ridiculing the Government and the 
method of doing business.”’ 

Again, this movement would have no racial 
bearing if it was an isolated thing, unrelated 
to the daily lives of the masses that make up 
the great Jewish districts. Again the impor- 
tant point is, do the rank and file indorse this 
radical union? Again the facts are available. 
Since the break took place’ in 1914, a fierce 
battle has been fought between the United 
Garment Workers, the conservative union, 
and the Amalgamated, the radical, for the 
control of the clothing industry. The cloth- 
ing workers have abandoned, almost in mass, 
their conservative leaders and have gone 
over to the spokesmen of sedition and revo- 
lution. The old United Garment Workers 
is still affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, but it is a feeble concern. Its 
membership is about 30,000 while the 
membership of the radical organization is 
about 175,000. It is extremely significant 
that the first labor movement in America to 
become Socialistic and anti-Government in its 
purposes should derive its membership from 
immigrants from Eastern Europe. The radi- 
cal writers rejoice in this fact. “No strong 
and important group of unions in the United 
States,” says George Soule, in a _ recent 
book, “has wholeheartedly accepted the new 
unionism and consciously modeled structure 
and strategy accordingly, except the unions 
in the clothing industry.””’ The phenomenon 
is something entirely new in American life. 

That there is a great mass of radicalism 
among the Polish Jews is thus apparent; to 
deny it or attempt to explain it away would 
help us little in the discussion of the immi- 
gration problem. Yet it is necessary also to 
be entirely just. The study of the Jewish 
character involves one in a maze of contra- 
dictions. That the Jew should be a Socialist 





















at all is a startling fact. The main charge 
brought against him is his alleged materialism, 
his acquisitiveness, his passion for property, 
his insistence on the personal possession of 
the thing that he can call his own. An 
economic system that contemplates the 
abolition of private property and the common 
possession of the fruits of industry would seem 
to be the last one that would appeal to him. 
Why should a race so 
devoted to building up 
property also be so 
eager to pull it down? 
And in his attitude 
toward the American 
Government the Pol- 
ish Jew shows a sim- 
ilar contradiction. 
His newspaper read- 
ing is Socialistic, he 
votes for candidates 
who:e canvass is based 
on violent hostility to 
the American Govern- 
ment, and his labor 
unions, alone of all 
American labor un- 
ions, seek to establish 
a Soviet system in 
place of the one estab- 
lished by Washington 
and Franklin. 

Yet it must also be 
recorded that Liberty 
Bonds were sold in 
large quantities on the 
East Side during the 
war, and that the Jew- 
ish soldiers, especially those in the New York 
Seventy-Seventh Division, fought bravely and 
effectively. It would be exceedingly unkind 
and unfair in any attempt to appraise their 
qualities as citizens not to make a record of 
this fact. Yet the one clear conclusion is 
that the process of “Americanization”’ is 
going to be slow and more difficult with this 
class of immigrants than with any other, 
except perhaps the Southern Italians. The 
million and a half Jews—probably more—that 
have crowded into the New York tenements, 
are by no means digested. This does not 
mean that they never will be. The complete- 
ness with which the Sephardic and German 
Jews have been absorbed into the national 
life, the high standard of patriotic citizenship 
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they have evinced, and the services they have 
rendered in education, science, letters, and 
other activities, show that there is nothing 
in the Jewish nature that necessarily dooms 
him to be forever an alien. But the task with 
the Polish Jew is going to be a longer and more 
difficult one. That there are hundreds of 
thousands in New York’s Polish Jew popu- 
lation who do not align themselves with these 
radical movements, 
and towhom American 
history and American 
institutions mean 
much, is clear. The 
unpleasant fact, how- 
ever, is that there is an 
uncomfortable re- 
mainder who do. An 
actual count in the 
clothing workers of 
America shows 175,000 
radicals against 30,000 
conservatives. In its 
present great Polish 
Jew population—in its 
work of assimilating 
them, of making them 
sturdy and loyal fellow 
citizens of the Repub- 
lic—the Nation al- 
ready has a consider- 
able job cut out for it. 
Until this mass _ is 
brought into harmony 
with American tradi- 
tions and American in- 
stincts it would cer- 
tainly be folly to add 
considerably to it. To doso would be unfair, 
above all, to the Jews already here. There is 
only one way in which the United States can 
be protected from the anti-Semitism which so 
grievously afflicts the eastern sections of Eu- 
rope. That is by putting up the bars against 
these immigrants until the day comes when 
those already here are absorbed. This coun- 
try already has too many racial and social prob- 
lems and too many tasks of economic regenera- 
tion to add unnecessarily to them. Happily 
this conviction has at last become a fixed one 
in the popular mind. There is no more hopeful 
manifestation in American life to-day than the 
fact that the Nation, after fifty years of fumb- 
lingand discussing, has at last reached the point 
of wisdom in the restriction of immigration. 

















PLAYING HORSE WITH 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The. Efforts of Newer Racial Groups in This Country to Rewrite Our 
History and to Magnify the Importance of Their Contributions to It 


By GINO SPERANZA 


Mr. Speranza is American born, of Italian parentage: a college graduate and,a member of 


the American Bar Association. 


believes that American institutions are the product of Old Stock ideals and character. 


Though a member of the New Stock of our citizenship, he 


This belief 


bas led him into a study of the recent efforts to re-write American history in terms of the glory 


of the new racial elements. 


His conclusions are expressed humorously, buf they are none the less of 


importance in their political and social significance——Tue Epitors. 


FTER a racial group has es- 
tablished itself economically and 
has taken political roots in our 
land it next aspires for that subtler 
possession—the prestige which 

comes from having a “ historical background.” 
In other words, the new racial stock becomes 
interested in finding relationships between 
its own men or its own stock and individuals 
or groups who have played some distinguish- 
ing part in the building of the Nation. It is 
all very well to tell us of the New Stock that 
we should be satisfied with being “Good 
Americans’; there is something particularly 
attractive in being also “Old Americans!” 

I do not mean to make fun of such aspira- 
tion; it is a pretty general human failing, 
this desire to project one’s self back into the 
romance of past history, if it is a failing at all. 
Indeed under its urge some good and worthy 
things have been accomplished in human 
history; and in our country it has prompted 
scholarly research among the New Stock, and 
contributed to the preservation of “racial’’ 
historic data of at least local value. But, 
like genealogy and collecting—pleasant and 
useful arts as these are—specialized study of 
the details of our history may develop into a 
mild form of mania. It is not the New Stock 
alone that is subject to i, but in its case the 
malady is often aggravated by an “oppres- 
sion” or “race-discrimination” psychosis 


under which some of our New Stock chroni- 
clers labor. 

It is this perversion of historical research 
which we shall consider, showing to what 


absurd results its pretensions and facile de- 
ductions have led. For it has respected 
nothing and spared nothing, challenging 
even the basic and controlling facts of the 
history of the United States. Among such 
basic and controlling facts is that of the 
“Anglo-Saxon” character of this country, of 
its institutions and of the majority of its 
people. Anglo-Saxon, not British, and with 
distinct American characteristics and signi- 
ficant American qualities and virtues such as 
differentiate one country from other coun- 
tries, one people from other peoples, and one 
democracy from other democracies; but 
inherently and fundamentally Anglo-Saxon. 
Despite the mixed character of our population 
to-day, despite the rapidity of our country’s 
development, and notwithstanding the ease 
with which new “facts” can be read into our 
scanty, scattered, and uncertain historic 
records, basic and controlling truths regarding 
the birth and life of this Nation cannot be 
seriously, usefully or, what is more, honestly 
challenged to-day. What the motives or 
intentions may be behind these assaults on 
our history can well be left to the reader’s 
judgment. From the point of view of the 
student most of these claims and pretensions 
are, at best, horse-play with American history. 
As such we shall treat them, laughing over 
them and retaining no bitterness because of 
them. 

There is quite a body of “literature” on 
this subject, and we may begin by taking a 
glance at the little liberties which some of the 
earlier foreign scholars took with our history. 


























There is Carlo Botta, for instance, a very fine 
historian indeed, but who could not get him- 
self to believe that Patrick Henry or other 
Revolutionary orators spoke otherwise than 
as Roman tribunes. In the preface to his 
“History of the War of Independence” occurs 
the following caution: “There will be found in 
the course of this history several discourses of 
some length. I] have sometimes made a 
single orator say what has been said in sub- 
stance by others of the same party. Some- 
times also, but rarely, using the liberty 
granted in all times to historians, | have 
ventured to add a small number of phrases 
which appeared to me to coincide perfectly 
with the:sense of the orator, and to enforce his 
opinion. This has happened especially in 
the two discourses pronounced before Con- 
gress for and against independence by Richard 
Henry Lee and John Dickinson.”’ 

I do not quote this passage to disparage the 
value of Botta’s book (which is still considered 
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by competent American historians as one of 
the best of the earlier works on the struggle 
of the Colonies), nor because the Journal of 


Congress disagrees with the Italian his- 
torian as to when Richard Henry Lee made 
such an address, if he ever made it. I even 
go so far as to say that it does not matter so 
very much that when Otis made an English 
translation of the book several years after it 
was published, blunt, old, Thomas McKean, 
in answer to a specific query from John 
Adams, answered flatly that he had no remem- 
brance of such a speech. I am certain such a 
liberty did’- no harm and, indeed there is 
evidence in the letters of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Adams that these worthies rather en- 
joyed seeing themselves in classic pose. | 
cite the passage rather, as indicating an 
almost inescapable “racial” point of view in 
the presentation of our history by non- 
Americans. This painstaking Italian scholar 
simply could not think that the captains of 





THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


It would seem that no claims on American History could be made antedating this historic scene, yet aside from the 
Scandinavian story of the early voyage of Leif Ericson, there is a naive claim put‘forth by a group of Irishman that an 
Irish priest discovered America in the Sixth Century 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


It has been customary for most people to believe that those patriots who wrote and signed the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence were Anglo-Saxons, whose innate sense of justice and inborn desire for freedom caused them to rebel against a 

German King and a reactionary Prime Minister, while much of Great Britain applauded the efforts of the colonists. 

Not so, says a German-American (before a Swedish-American Historical Society). Without the Germans, America 
might never have had the spirit to rebel 


the magnificent undertakings which he re- 
cords, did not, mentally and oratorically, fit 
in a Classic niche. 

_ Poor, misquoted, misunderstood America! 
Right at the start the foreigner who dis- 
covered. her insisted that she was India! 
And though later (after most of her bays and 
rivers had been called the Northwest Passage) 
the original mistake was rectified, yet the 
oldest inhabitants remained “Indians.” 
Under the circumstances one would have 
supposed that at the rechristening the new 
continent would have been called Indiana or 
some non-European, non-Asiatic or non- 
African name. Not at all. Another foreigner 
who had neither discovered this country nor 
done anything vital for it except talk about 
it, had his friends name it after him. And the 
alien, intrusive name stuck without even the 
show of a referendum let alone any attempt 
at applying the principle of self-determina- 
tion. But as nothing is ever settled until it 
is settled right we still may hope that a proper 
and correct name may be found for our coun- 
try. Fortunately this is still a live issue as is 
shown by the activities of Italian, French, 
Jewish, Spanish, Portuguese, and Icelandic 
savants in endeavoring to establish with 
finality the real nationality of Columbus and 


the ascertainment of which of his bones are 
where. It is an issue enthusiastically kept 
alive in our country by Americans descended 
from the various races to which those savants 
belong; and while, to-day, the Italo-Americans 
have the lead on the Columbian claim, yet, 
if they could somehow find a historic com- 
promise so as to win over the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Portuguese-American, Jewish-American, 
Franco-American and even the _ Icelandic- 
American vote to a common cause, the 
chances are that they could get America 
legally and Congressionally named Something 
Else. In this respect may I venture the 
suggestion that the various racial claimants 
amicably sink their differences for the sake of 
national peace and accept the view of an 
estimable Gaelic-American historian that this 
continent was discovered in 545 when “St. 
Brendan and sixty Irish monks first landed 
here.” 

The unlucky star present at America’s 
christening seems to have pursued her in her 
national development even unto her adult 
days, befogging and making her history un- 
certain and unreliable. Her so-called his- 
torians—the native stock of chroniclers who 
seldom have had the advantage of a foreign 
bringing-up or a foreign background—have 























been so self-centred and parochial in outlook, 
that what they have written of this country is, 
to say the least, suspect; those few among 
them who, through Rhodes scholarships or 
other insidious alien propaganda, have gone 
to Oxford or Cambridge, are even less reliable. 
Fortunately we have in our country a perfect 
system of historic or historiographic “checks 
and balances” equal to, if not superior to the 
system of political checks and_ balances 
devised by those commonly called the 
“Fathers” of the Republic though, actually, 
they were sons, grandsons or great grandsons 
of Irish, Scotch, German or other alien 
pioneer parents. This system of historic 
checks and balances is, | am proud to state, 
wholly a creation of the New Stock in this 
country and functions largely through socie- 
ties founded by the intellectuals among us to 
carry on independent historical research. 
Were it not for this genial and patriotic 
intervention of ours there is no telling what 
Yankee smartness and anglophile American 
publishers might be passing off as “ American 
history.” For while |, personally, sympa- 
thize with persons of New England extraction 
for the zeal which leads them to claim every- 
thing in sight, yet my calmer judgment tells 
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me that history, like mathematics, is not a 
matter of opinion but of facts. It is the 
facts that are wanted, not the views of hard- 
shell Harvard or Yale professors of American 
History; and what such ‘‘facts” are has never 
been set forth so clearly, so convincingly and 
so courageously as in an address by the 
Secretary of the German-American Historical 
Society of Illinois before the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Historical Society of Chicago. “We 
deem it not only right,” said this learned 
speaker, “but a duty to our predecessors as 
well as to our descendants, to assert and prove 
by unimpeachable evidence, that up to the 
end of the Nineteenth Century this country 
was populated and cultivated not only by 
Anglo-Saxons but to a vastly greater extent 
by the Teutonic races of continental Europe— 
the Germans, the Swiss, the Swedes, the 
Norwegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the 
Flemish.” And there and then this impartial 
gentleman unimpeachably established that 
without these alien hosts “the Declaration of 
Independence might never have seen the 
light,” that “certainly the adoption of our 
constitution and the union of our states would 
not have been accomplished,” that “the 
vast empire of the old Northwest would not 

















WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE 


That Hessian soldiers were employed in the expeditionary forces sent by Great Britain to the colonies is well known, 
and this great American patriotic painting shows Washington on his way to surprise the Hessian camp on Christmas 


Eve. 


Less is known of the aid given the colonies by Germans, but nevertheless they make a number of claims, im- 
portant if true 
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have been conquered for the Union,” that the 
land beyond the Mississippi “would only 
have begun to be colonized and those spark- 
ling gems in the sisterhood of American states, 
Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and 
your own Swedish-American empire Minne- 
sota, would still be in a territorial condition,” 
—and last but not least, that “the Union 
would not have been preserved and human 
slavery would still exist south of the Mason 
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and Dixon’s line, and maybe north of it, but 
for the hundreds of thousands of Teutons from 
continental Europe, and the millions of their 
descendants who formed the larger and the 
best part of the armies of the North.” 

This is straight-from-the-shoulder talk and 

the truth should hurt no one; but as there 
are still a few non-Teutonic survivors of the 
“armies of the North” who, in their feeble 
old age, might think they could challenge the 
last part of the preceding 
paragraph, | should, in 
all courtesy speak a word 
of caution. There is, | 
am sorry to tell them, 
impartial corroborative 
evidence as to what or 
who constituted “the 
best part” of the North- 
ern forces. Ina learned 
paper on “ The American 
Jew as Soldier and Pat- 
riot”, published in the 
Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can - Jewish Historical 
Society of Washington, 
D. C., the author of the 
pamphlet states that 
General Carl Schurz him- 
self told him that Brig. 
General Edward S. Solo- 
mon “was the only sol- 
dier at Gettysburg who 
did not dodge when Lee’s 
guns thundered’. 
I suppose the 23,000 Un- 
ion soldiers who were 
killed or wounded in that 
battle were hit by Con- 
federate snipers. 

As the Secretary of the 
German-American His- 
torical Society of Illinois, 
from whose courageous 
address I have hereinbe- 
fore quoted, admitted 
further on in his dis- 





Claimed by the Germans with, perhaps, a little doubt because they found a deed on 
which the family name of Lincoln was spelled Linkhorn, thus, by so simple a pro- 
cess, offsetting the generally accepted genealogy which shows that Samuel Lincoln, 
bornin 1620, emigrated from Norfolk County, England, to Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, in 1637. His fourth son was Mordecai Lincoln, born 1667, whose eldest son 
was Mordecai Lincoln, born in 1686. This Lincoln emigrated to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvaniain 1714. His eldest son was John Lincoln, born before 1725. In 1758 
John Lincoln went to Virginia; his third son was Abraham Lincoln (the date of 
his birth is uncertain) who went to Kentucky in 1780, or thereabouts. His third 


son was Thomas Lincoln, born 1778, whose first son was Abraham Lincoln, the six- 
teenth President of the United States 


course the existence 
(under the census of 
1900) of some twelve mil- 
lions of “Anglo-Saxons” 
in our population, it 
might be thought that a 
few shreds of glory could 
have been left to this mi- 














nority element. I think 
it would have been good 
politics even if admitted- 
ly bad history. But facts 
are facts. There is 
Abraham Lincoln, for ex- 
ample, whom the Old 
Stock has palmed off as 
“typically American’, 
that is, as one of them- 
selves. But a gentleman 
who | believe is, or was 
the Secretary of the Soci- 
ety for the History of the 
Germans in Maryland, 
presents evidence to cast 
doubt on this Anglo- 
Saxon legend though not 
of such conclusive char- 
acter as might compel a 
correction in Nicolay and 
Hay’s, Morse’s, Hern- 
den’s, Lamon’s or other 
biographies of the Mar- 
tyred President. Possi- 
bly it was the realization 
of a certain incomplete- 
ness in his evidence that 
made the historian of the 
Germans in Maryland 
call his learned paper 
“An Argument” rather 
than an inquiry regard- 
ing the possible Teutonic 
origin of Father Abra- 
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ham. This “Argument”, 
in brief, is based largely 
on the spelling of the 
name Lincoln as Link- 
horn in the land war- 
rant issued to the Presi- 
dent’s grandfather, coupled with the fact that 
the subscribing witnesses to said document 
(both Lincolns but in no way related to the 
grantee) signed theirnames in the English way. 
And this discrepancy is studied or “argued”’ in 
relation to certain other facts about our Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the principal one being the Presi- 
dent’s fondness for quoting a certain line from 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ 
whenever asked about the genealogy of his 
family. If Lincoln had been really the scion 
of gentle New England forbears (as Anglo- 
Saxon partisans claim), would he not, 


honest.man that he was, “have known it and 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Despite the fact that Sulgrave Manor, the family home of the Washingtons in Eng- 
land, is still standing and that all the evidence shows conclusively that the Washing- 
ton family was English, the Irish make a claim on him that is “substantiated” by 
the fact that ‘“‘a Washington from whom he might have been descended”’ once lived 


in Ireland 


said so” instead of quoting Gray and saying: 
“You must look into ‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor’ ’’? 

I am inclined to think that the learned 
author himself was not so sure about his 
“Argument”’, for he ends his essay by saying 
that it really does not matter from whom 
such a great man descended. “The reason 
| have made this argument”’ he tells us in his 
conclusions, “is that our would-be historians, 
as a rule, often ignore and some falsify and 
pervert plain truths and facts of American 
history in favor first of New England and the 
Pilgrims and next in favor of the fantastic 
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fiction of Anglo-Saxon in its latest develop- 
ment.” Ah, it is so much easier to argue 
about the Truth than to write it! 

On the whole | prefer the Irish-American 
to the German-American _historiographers. 
Style is the man, and the Gaelic historic 
style is far more engaging, though perhaps not 
so conclusively probative, as the Teutonic. 
Compare, for instance, the German way of 
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Corneliuses, Patricks, and Michaels.’’, 
“Thomas Casey of Ireland and Rhode 
Island’, and “How the Irish came as Build- 
ers of the Nation.” 

I am prevented from giving a representa- 
tive list of titles from publications of some of 
the German-American historical societies by 
my ignorance of the German language. 
Many of the reports of such societies are 
exclusively in that 





casting doubt on Lin- 
coln’s New England 
ancestry, as aboveout- 
lined, with the Irish 
claimon George Wash- 
ington. The Teuton 
is a little ill at ease in 
his labored argument; 
but witness what light- 
ness of touch in the 
Gaelic handling of a 
mere historic possibil- 
ity. ‘| may mention” 
thus writes the author 
of an essay on “The 
Irish Emigrant during 
the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies’—just as if it 
were an incidental and 
curious little item—“ | 
may mention that even 
Washington was possi- 
bly descended on his 
father’s side from a 
Washington who had 
lived in Ireland, and 
his mother’s family, 
the Balls, beyond 
doubt came from the 
neighborhood of Dublin’! And is not the 
title of this other Irish contribution to 
Washingtoniana fetching enough to make 
even a Henry Adams accept it as historic 
verisimilitude: “The Irish Washingtous at 
home and abroad, together with some men- 
tion of the Ancestors of America’s pater 
patria’ by George Washington of Dublin, 
Ireland, and Thomas Hamilton Murray, 
Boston, Mass.’! And since we are on the 
subject of Gaelic-American historic contri- 
butions let me transcribe a few titles taken 
quite at random from the learned papers of 
the American-Irish Historical Society as a 
corrective to the pride of many Old Stock 
New Englanders: “The New Hampshire 
Kellys’, “Some Pre-Revolutionary Dennises, 





A SLAVE MARKET IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Without the help of the Germans, they tell us, slavery 

might still be an American institution, but they do not 

mention the fact that the British rid their Empire of 
slavery years before our Civil War 


tongue and only here 
and there can the un- 
schooled like myself 
see a ray of light on 
those erudite pages. 
Thus the Articles of 
Incorporation of the 
1 “Deutsche Historische 
am Gesellschaft fur den 
@ District von Colum- 
bia” kindly state that 
this means the Ger- 
man Historical Soci- 
ety of the District of 
Columbia” for which 
I, and possibly the 
American Court which 
granted the charter of 
such society, are grate- 
ful. The Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Ges- 
chichtsblatter of the 
Deutsch-Amerikan- 
ischen Historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illi- 
nois opens with a poem 
wherein, by the help 
of a dictionary, | find 
history and romance nicely and artistically 
blended. I rather like the opening lines: 


“Ich stand am Mohawk und am Shenandoah 
Und ihre Wogen rauschten leise Kunde 
Von deutschen Volk, das einstens hier gehaupt 
Was an der fliisse Strand mit frischer Bliithe 
Und reicher frucht die Gegenwart begliickt, 
Ist deutseher Vorzeit miihevolles Werk.” 


Swedish-American historical students in 
our country are more kind-hearted and 
considerate towards the uneducated. The 
Svensk-Amerikanska Historiska Sallskapets 
Arsbok, though in the Scandinavian language, 
has either an English translation or a résumé in 
English of all the papers published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society. And let us be thank- 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


The Germans are not the only ones who take credit for winning the Civil War. 
In a paper on “The American Jew as Soldier and Patriot,” it is announced that 
Brig.-Gen. E. S. Solomon ‘‘was the only man at Gettysburg that did not dodge” 


ful that Irish-American historians despite 
British and anglophile-American provocation 
such as has seldom been paralleled in history, 
have used and still use the King’s English in 
the publications of their historical societies. 
With such a rich “historical background” 
as these defenders of the “truth” worked up 
(and I have given the merest outline) it is no 
wonder that many of us of the New Stock 
were led to believe that we had at last, if not 
downed the Old Stock Anglo-Saxon preten- 
der, at least put him in his proper place in the 
well-balanced history of our conglomerate 
country. And so in Anno Domini 1921 we 
decided to celebrate, or glorify, our con- 
glomerate achievement by a wondrous his- 
torico-symbolic pageant. The greatest city 
in America, the American cosmopolis which 
mothers more Italians than Rome, more 
Russians than survive in Petrograd, more 
Jews than are included in the whole Zionist 
State, and nearly as many Germans as Berlin, 
the Empire City was chosen as the locus 
of our coreographic apotheosis. Thirty-three, 


mark the number, racial groups contributed 
to the great celebration called ‘America’s 
The press files of those historic 
more than one million 


Mating”. 
days reported that 


“ce 





persons” were “actively taking part” in our 
undertaking. “Five hundred and ninety 
programmes of music, processional pageantry 
and tableaux’ were arranged to be presented 
by school children; the Board of Education 
provided “five hundred lectures’ to explain 
what our various races had done in the up- 
building of this Nation, and clergymen of all 
denominations were asked to preach upon a 
topic suitable to the occasion. Above all we 
“played fair” and gave every racial group, 
even the over-boastful “Anglo-Saxons’’, an 


‘ equal opportunity to present their contribu- 


tion to America’s Making. To show our 
high sense of distributive justice let me out- 
line the character of some of the varying 
racial contributions as they appeared to and 
were described by the free and impartial press 
of the time. The English group was slated 
to present its contribution of “law, political 
structure, language, and education’’, a pretty 
handsome allowance it seems to me, for our 
historic adversary. But Anglo-Saxon pre- 
potence broke out in a characteristic note 
issued by the English Section when financial 
support for its exhibit fell far below expecta- 
tions. The New York Times of October 209, 
1921 reported the treasurer of the English 
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Section as saying: ‘“There is a certain danger, 
in spite of the predominating part that England 
had in shaping our destinies [the italics are 
mine] that this fact will not be adequately 
portrayed in the forthcoming celebration 
because the time and space devoted to the 
English section is only one-fourteenth of the 
total, thus creating a wrong impression. It 
is therefore of overwhelming importance that 
the opportunities afforded to the English 
Section should receive the hearty support of 
all those who believe in the maintenance of 
our fundamentally Anglo-Saxon civilization.”’! 

In encouraging contrast to this English 
mixture of timidity and arrogance other 
racial groups went ahead with beautiful zest 
and enthusiasm. Thus the Hungarians “tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that the five 
greatest motion picture concerns in America 
are controlled by members of their race’ the 
manager of their section prepared “to show 
a large part of their contribution by means of 
movies.” The Irish, on the other hand, 
“declaring that leadership is their outstanding 
contribution to America are creating a moun- 
tain of achievement containing halls of fame, 
temples of justice, bridges, factories, and the 
like to illustrate their notables in industry, 
statecraft, literature, and science.’’ But, to 
my mind the Graeco-Americans had the most 
novel exhibit of all the thirty-three races. 
“The sponge-fishing industry of the country,” 
as the press reported, “being practically a 
Greek monopoly” the Greek Section brought 
from Tarpon Springs, Florida “a sponge fishing 
boat, with a sponge diver who will demonstrate 
the industry in a specially constructed tank.” 

| have often thought how Ben Franklin, 
who had a scientific turn of mind, would 
have enjoyed this Graeco-American Exhibit. 
But surely al/ the Fathers of the Republic 
and their wives and children would have 
loved to see that unsurpassed spectacie— 
the super-exhibit of our impressive Pageant— 
called “ The Coming of the Races.” It began 
with a reproduction of the well-known picture 
of “The Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” and this was followed, after a 
moment of stagecraft darkness to heighten 
the effect, by a long procession of (I quote 
from the press of the time) “Czechoslovaks, 
Belgians, Italians, Danes, Portuguese, Negroes, 
Poles, Hungarians, Icelanders, Rumanians, 
Jugoslavs, Greeks, Armenians, Carpatho- 
Rumanians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
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vians, and Esthonians.” After various phases 
or periods, of proper boiling scenically re- 
produced, the lid of the Melting Pot lifted, as 
it were, showing that the Great American 
Stew was ready, and an Angel appeared with 
outspread arms “as if to gather all the as- 
sembled races below her into her arms, and 
above her flashed the words: ‘These shall be 
thy people.’”’ 

It was natural to expect that after such a 
historically conclusive and_ well-balanced 
pageant, gotten up at great expense of money 
and labor, our country would go back, or 
forward, to Normalcy. But no! While we 
were making our Great Effort, all kinds of 
troubles seemed to break out all over the 
body-politic of these United States. Hun- 
dreds of garment workers went on a strike. 
Out in the Mingo Fields the miners got so out 
of hand that good Judge Anderson had to 
issue a paternal restraining injunction to 
keep them quiet, while up in the old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts it was deemed ad- 
visable to place a special guard around the 
Courthouse at Dedham while the Judge was 
trying to mete out justice to two aliens 
charged with a serious crime. All these 
untoward things happening just at that 
time may have been a coincidence; but 
to the historic sleuth, to the patriotic 
investigator whose suspicions have been 
justly aroused, nothing is without significance 
in that concatenation of events which makes 
the What’s What and the Who’s Who of real 
“History.” That is why, as an impartial 
searcher after “facts”, | cannot absolutely 
exclude the possibility of a causal nexus be- 
tween those grave disturbances and certain 
persons or interests who may have desired to 
minimize the far-flung educational and liberal- 
izing effects of our great Historic Pageant. 

That there are such wicked individuals or 
“Interests”, that they are very powerful in 
our variegated land, and that they have 
resisted all efforts to curb them is un- 
fortunately only too true. Here and now 
we may state in conclusion that there can 
no longer be any doubt that “standard” 
American histories by so-called experts 
in that branch of knowledge suppress or 
misrepresent much of what has “really” 
happened in our Country, and that a new 
“Outline of American History” by some 
brilliant writer of fiction (following an il- 
lustrious precedent) is imperatively needed. 
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DOCTOR COOK’S DISCOVERY OF OIL 


New Methods of the Stock Promoters in a New Oil Field. How the 
Discredited ‘‘Discoverer”’ of the North Pole Has Now “‘Discovered”’ Oil 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


N UNION COUNTY, Arkansas, not many 
miles north of the Louisiana line, a drill- 
ing company started work on a wildcat 
well last April. The nearest oil produc- 
tion was in the El Dorado field, ten miles 

south. The drill went down rapidly to a 
depth of 2,025 feet where it encountered what 
was supposed to be the hard sand. The 
drillers started drawing up the tools to change 
the bit in order to meet this new formation. 
By May 14th they had removed all but 400 
feet of the drill stem, when, at 8 o’clock that 
night, the well “blew itself in,”’ hurling the 
remaining 400 feet of drill stem out of the 
hole and sending up a volcanic fountain of 
gas, mud, water, rocks, and sand. Heat 
created by friction of the escaping gas then 
set fire to the well, “making a beautiful but 
terrifying conflagration,” a picture of which, 
taken at night, is shown on page 612. 

To-day all that is left of this well is a crater 
400 to 600 feet across and 100 feet deep. It 
was late in July that the real “discovery well” 
in what is now known as the Smackover field 
was brought in about three miles to the north, 
with a flush production of 250 barrels of 
low grade oil a day. But the Smackover oil 
boom (it takes its name from the nearest 
town) started with the “crater well.’’ Such 
a pressure of gas indicated that oil was in the 
neighborhood. The large oil companies sent 
their “scouts” and geologists to the section 
to acquire leases and the oil stock promoters 
rushed in to get drilling rights on which to 
base stock-selling promotions. Since then 
the country has been flooded with the most 
lurid stock-selling literature that has ever 
emanated from the pen of the get-rich-quick 
promoter. It surpasses in certain details that 
which overflowed the country just after the 
war, based on the Ranger and Burkburnett 
booms in Texas. 

Smackover is a new name for the oil pro- 

moter to conjure with. All the oil stock pro- 
moters are now either capitalizing on the 


Smackover boom or are said to be found at 
the new fields in Southern California. But 
in California the game was worked differently 
at the start. Residents of Los Angeles and 
other places within reach of the new tent 
cities at the fields were taken out in large 
sight-seeing busses, given a good meal, during 
or after which they were harangued by spell- 
binding promoters. Then they lined up to 
buy the stocks of companies that were going 
“to bring in gushers next week.’”’ One 
woman eighty years old, who went on one of 
these free rides, enjoyed the free meal, and 
listened to the freer ‘““come-on”’ talk of the 
promoter, became so enthusiastic that she 
paid a man for his place in the line ahead of 
her so that she could be sure to get her money 
“invested’”’ before the stock was all sold. 

The rest of the country was fortunate that 
California is a rich state, that there were 
enough credulous people with money in South- 
ern California willing to start out on these 
personally promoter-conducted trips in search 
of the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
to satisfy the desires of these promoters for 
easy money. Lately, however, their advertis- 
ing has begun to appear in the Pittsburgh and 
other Eastern papers. 

Down in Arkansas there is not.as much 
wealth as in California, and the roads are not 
as good, and furthermore Arkansas has a Blue 
Sky law to reckon with. So the promoter 
there makes use of the mails and the telegraph, 
with Fort Worth, Texas, as the starting point 
for much of it. By that means he sends his 
get-rich-quick propaganda into nearly every 
community of the country and is drawing 
money from all quarters of the United States. 
One of them sent out seventy-five dollars 
worth of telegrams one day and got $240,000 
in response. 

Yet this new oil boom, started by that blaz- 
ing well, would not be worth studying if it 
were not for the new methods employed by 
the promoters at Smackover. Some people 
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THE BLAZE THAT STARTED THE SMACKOVER BOOM 
It was this wildcat gas well, which caught fire and burned for a month, that indi- 
cated to oil men and oil promoters that oil would likely be found in the neighborhood 
It was this burning well that led Dr. Cook—turned oil 
promoter—to soliloquise about the hell-fire awaiting the fake oil-stock promoters 


of Smackover, Arkansas. 


think it is wasted effort to try to educate the 
public regarding the ways and the wiles of the 
get-rich-quick promoter; and in some cases 
it is. For instance, I recently learned of a 
woman in New York, for whom her friends 
had just taken up a collection because of her 
poverty, who acknowledged her present need 
but said she would not long be so for she had 
made an investment in an oil company that 
would soon make her rich. Inquiry disclosed 
that she had intrusted her savings to H. H. 
Tucker, Jr., who for fourteen years had been 
promoting the sale of stock in the Uncle Sam 
Oil Company when the WorLp’s Work 
published its “Pirates of Promotion” series 
in 1918. At that time it was said of Tucker: 
“He has taken more than $2,500,000 from 
about 25,000 people in exchange for Uncle 
Sam Oil stock at prices ranging from a cent 
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to 25 cents ashare. His 
battle cry has been per- 
secution by the oil trust, 
and with that he has won 
much sympathy from the 
public and seems to have 
been able to make it for- 
get that none of his oft- 
repeated predictions of 
fabulous profits has ever 
made good.” 

Tucker has since trans- 
ferred his operations from 
Kansas City, Mo. (where 
there is a blue sky law) to 
Dallas, Texas, and has 
changed the name of his 
organization to the 
Texas American Syndi- 
cate. But he has not 
changed his methods, and 
after another five years is 
still offering “Final For- 
tune Allotments”’ to his 
faithful stockholders in 
order “to finance the gi- 
gantic plans of the Texas 
American Syndicate into 
a Billion Dollar Founda- 
tion and cause 
thousands now hesitating 
to at once validate 
[whatever that means] 
all their Uncle Sam Oil 
Stocks and Bonds.” 

It would be a crime 
to awaken H. H. Tucker’s long list of 
“suckers” out of their cherished dreams 
of wealth to come after nearly twenty 
years of waiting; to shatter this poor New 
York woman’s sublime expectation of en- 
joyment of all the comforts of life in her 
old age; it would be cruel even to attempt it 
if Tucker was not always asking for more 
money from them to carry his “Pioneer Or- 
ganization’’—“ with all its great strength, in 
a victory drive through persecution to great 
prosperity”; if he was not always “depend- 
ing’ on their “answering quick” his master- 
pieces of appeal to the ignorant investor. 
Attempts to educate such people are, however, 
usually fruitless. 

Wor p’s Work readers have been fairly well 
educated regarding the usual methods of the 
stock promoter, but the Smackover methods 
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are not usual. The promotion game as it is him that arch pirate of promotion, S. E. J. 
now being played there has reached its highest Cox, whose classic promotion literature 
state of development and effectiveness. It is Wor LD’s Work readers have had some op- 
not designed to get money from small inves- portunity of studying in the past. 

tors; it is as likely to mislead the man or Since that January article was written, the 
woman of means. Its new methods carry an bloom has returned to the oil boom. Smack- 
appeal to those who have by education be- over is now the centre of promotion interest. 
come immune to the older methods of get- Much of the Smackover promotion operations 
rich-quick promotion. Such people, there- are being carried on from Fort Worth, Texas. 


fore, should continue 
their education to cover 
these new methods for 
the safety of their bank 
accounts. 

In the first article of 
this series on the new 
methods of the pro- 
moters, in the January 
Wor_p’s Work, | said 
that the bloom was off 
the oil boom, and dis- 
cussed Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook’s “merger’’ method 
for extracting more 
money from the stock- 
holders of earlier oil 
boom promotions. That 
method is based on the 
sound get-rich-quick 
principles that “once a 
sucker always a sucker” 
and that it is easy to get 
people to send good 
money after bad. This 
scheme of the discredited 
Arctic explorer, operated 
under the name of the 
Petroleum Producers As- 
sociation, has evidently 
been successful as far as 
Cook is concerned. Ac- 
cording to the National 
Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, he has“ mer- 
ged”’” more than 200 
oil companies, most of 
which are defunct and in 
which the public had 
already invested about 
$100,000,000. He now 
occupies large space in 
the F. & M. Bank Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and for a time had with 



































I GUARANTEE: Onewnpeat: 
And I Just Want $43,700 to Do It On! 


—COL. R. C. HOUSTON 


1} I paid the first Smackover dividend, but I am not satisfied—not for a d—n minute. 
—~T have made up my mind that I will pay the biggest Smackover dividend, and I have 
decided that I will pay it on this syndicate. That'is a large order—I am biting off quite a 
hunk, but I believe I can do it 
‘ou can make money metus oil in Smackover, and if you can produce enough oil 
at a low enough cost you can make a fortune producing oil at Smackover, but I do not believe 
the man breathes today who can make’a fortune for himself or anybody else from one or two 
of the proven gushers of the Smackover field. 
I formed this syndicate as a means of acquiring for myself and for those who furnished 
me the money to do what I am going to do, absolute fortune. 
I realize that | cannot make this fortune for myself and those who join me merely by 
drilling in a Smackover well. 
So I have guaranteed for this syndicate a Smackover wildcat well, and that is how, my 
friends, we will make fortune. 
Pat Marr is said to have paid to his unitholders the largest dividend ever paid to so 
‘ é many people in = world before. Por tay te vont og = by drilling i 
== ian diene Saar ston} Do you know that every fortune that m y a small investor in the oil business 
aan Christm oat Ne opent Ao cee “he | has been made from wildcat wells? Gushers on small tracts in proven fields have paid back 
had rather do than eat. He spent it signing and issu- big dividends, true. 
a one ae carer rangi all raf Dh But no gusher on a small tract in a proven field ever paid a fortune. 





How the Colonel Spent Christshas 











m"s a poe makes it a delight 
him to be able to vay these dividends—that is why That is why | have guaranteed for this syndicate one gusher well for dividends and one 
[ inves stors rally around the flag chee he calls. wildcat well for fortune. 





DO YOU WANT TO GET VERY RICH? 


I Believe This Will Make You an Independent Fortune Soon 


I have guaranteed this Smackover gusher well and this Arkansas wild- those who actually want to get rich, I say that if you will send 
cat, and I am asking for only $43,700. That is a very, very small amount. trom $190 pa ETD phy ae ae “i 
It will be barely sufficient for me to buy my acreage and drill my well, but I know that a Smackover gusher which is worth from $250,000 to $500,000 
have no desire or intention of making any promotion out of this syndicate. I righ rr 
expect to make a fortune out of it from my share #f the oil (I get 25% and 
my unitholders get 75% of all profits) and that is why I am issuing this  Yaty ge rg ms aoa. ee at ae 

call for only $43,700. If I were after a large amount, don’t you know that our operations practically ceftain. When that time comes I shall strike like 
I would be looking after my own selfish interests? But I am not doing that. lightning—start drilling our wells immediately and will hardest 
Iam an oil man. { make money out of oil, net out of promotion. Do you effort ever known - amass fort! 
realize that even a Smackover gusher would pay enormous returns to a syn- 
dicate which had only $43,700 worth ‘of units outstanding, and do you realize Simackover gusher and 1. guarantee Pt dcs te oar anna ie te eek an 


that a wildest would pay colossal fortune to the unitholders of such a syn- that if there’s any oil there we will get it. 
dicate? I asked you just above here “Do you: want to get rich?” To those — Gusher Syndicat: 
of you who do, I say this: I believe this — will make you absolutely better name for it might be « ‘Houston’s Fortune Syndicate,” because 
indeperident within the next four to six month that fe what I believe it will 
aim to pay my unitholders 10,000 per cent in cash returns in the next Listen, people! I want you to help me out on this deal,-and I want you 


to nae me right now! I can’t run a big ad, beeause I can’t spend much money. 
I am 


four pay I was the first operator to pay dividends from the Smackover 
am going to put this money out in the oil fields. I am going to put it to 


field.” I believe that my guaranteed gusher and my guaranteed wildcat well 
will enable me to be the biggest dividend payer of the field. Why do these work and I am going to hse it fo Ky fo make you 8 fortune ee eet 
men sell you stock and units after they get you wells? have got to have your help and co-operation, and L have got to have it now. 


» my friend; the day I bring in a well like they claim to have I This money won't do me a bit of good in a montin It won't do me much 


wouldn’t sell a unit of this syndicate for any price. two weeks. I hi t to-have it NOW! I m at money hi t 
Listen, the day that Col. R. C. Houston brings in s gusher well you can © be in my hands the day after you read this ad. I mean that I want you 
> to sit down right now me dollar that yal can get y 

say my fortune is made. I am not going to take bread out of your mouths by hands ‘on. ‘That is what I mean. I need it now! I can do things with it 

psepred units in a well which you have helped me drill. Sell units in a well that now that will knock your eye out. I can do things now that wil put you on 

s already in?—I don’t t sce how | they have the nerve to do it, and I wouldn't do —_ Easy Street for the rest of your life. Old boys, rally around me. Send me 

it either. When R. C. n gets a well, it will go to the people who put up _ this money by wire or by the fastest mail if the wire isn’t convenient, and 
the money to help drill that ‘well ‘and not to anybody send me every dollar you can, and send it NOW! 


Low Capital—Gusher and Wildcat Guaranteed—Colonel Houston Always on Job 













HOUSTON’S GUSHER SYNDICATE = (zx: — aaa 


R. @. Houston, Trustee 

ACTUAL COST PLAN—I WANT $43,700—$10.009 PAR 
Gusher and Wildcat Guaranteed 

CAMDEN, ARKANSAS 









“GUARANTEES OF THE OIL PROMOTER 


Along with its 100-per-cent. dividend declarations, the Smackover oil boom is dis- 

tinguished by its “guarantees” of ‘‘gushers” by the stock-selling promoters. In 

this advertisement, the promoter goes still further and ‘“‘ guarantees” a ‘“‘wildcat,” 

which, according to him, means the discovery of a new field. What happens when 

these handsome ‘‘guarantees’”’ are not made good is not disclosed—the people who 
buy the stocks lose their money 
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Day by Day, in Every Way, the the “Oil. iudintey’ is is Getting Better and Better 
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INCOMPARABLE SMACKOVER 
PAYS MORE BIG DIVIDENDS 


VITEK DECLARES 2nd 100%) === 
RAY DECLARES 100% DIVIDEND 22. — ==: 






































Galt Benpett No. | 
SMACKOVER, Ark, Jan. 28--For a time Smeckover was noted for its monstrous gushers the like of which Nad wever been seen) Se noe 
in America before. mick: wll holde the breath of the al word In this respect, bat another record, the dividend recetd, can now || Gutf James No. 2 15,000 barrel 
be by thie wonder field. Pirst it was gushers. Now ito gushers and dividends. Tey, the vetment weld nae tae Galt McDonald No. 700 barrels 
Berry No. 1 
ge Ts and the rapiiy with which they are being an nounced here. | ‘exas SS eee 
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which have already been pald Morte’ dividend indost 
on his syndicates will be as follows: Harry | Company announced a i0-cart increase in crude bils from 31 to 30 degrees cravity Saturday. and ere | UA wildcat Tins hed ten recoil: cpteret noes bere 
“Dorr Trestee Hemet _ et yrices or ot bebe St-grevity——W aie ti aera SanearS eh MET 
<tirendy paid). Workingman’s 115. per  powted price was made by the Prairie rick ar 

( Harry Marris| 


eee 0 LAY GESIESE 110,000 BBL. WILDCAT 
: _ NAR MPH GISHER AAR FT. STOCKTON 


‘sae vos recentty wae cheng 
. = i FORT STOCKTON, Pecos County. ‘Tesan sn. 38—The) by, the Sra OM, Corprain, pane and large lense 
Se eae a eo © super-wildcat, Yocated 16 miles sort! 


7 ‘over 400 miles from ihe nearest big 
ul epersioraccn. the groand after the guaher 
pb Sat ove tap toy of the Gori and ls flewing & low 
Fekete sas me eee LS esses ee PETROLEUM PRODUCERS 
‘The derrick forthe firt well on this Smee was bait nat rurber Je | 
janday during 2 heavy | in mt the Tr wet, 189 fet OWN BIG LEASE NEAR 
| 0 otal von 20, block 140, Texas E 
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‘It has been eaid by many People he did not discover the Nerth Pole, but it cannot be| ". 
m gi|said that he Gidn't 't build one joneer the largest and most successfal, independent oil concerns,| So 
* |operating today in the Southwest. roe | 


DR. COOK AS AN OIL PROMOTER 


Nearly every promoter capitalizing on the Smackover boom has a paper of his 

own. Dr. Cook does not have one named for him, as Pat Marr has, but this Oil 

Tribune, with its Coué heading, seems devoted to his interests for it not only gives 

space to his “merger” operations, but to certain Smackover promotions in which 
he is apparently interested as a silent partner 





the great roaring, pulsing 
stream of oil as it comes 
rushing to the surface 
from a big flowing well, if 
you knew that the pipe 
line check from this 


- fountain of liquid gold 


was going into your 
pocket? 

“That sounds like a 
foolish question, doesn’t 
it my dear friend? and | 
guess it is foolish ques- 
tion number about 
3,499,923. 

“It reminds me some- 
what of the question 
that was asked me one 
night as I stood watching 
the roaring destructive 
flames of a tremendous 
burning gas well as it lit 
up the Heavens for miles 
around and rolled out of 
the earth as if a bit of 
hell-fire had been turned 
loose as a sort of Devil’s 
beacon to warn the 
wicked as to the tor- 
ments that might be ex- 
pected for those who 
failed of keeping the 
straight and narrow path. 

“IT stood on a hill 
about a half a mile away 
watching this shaft of 
light and heat as its 


It is curious but not surprising, therefore, to wicked tongues of flame leaped and roared 
learn that some of these Smackover promo-_ while the men rushed around in their feverish 
tions are being carried on in offices in the F.. haste to extinguish this great torch of the oil 
& M. Bank Building that Doctor Cook pays fields. I was standing there with the black 
the rent for. of the night behind me and the clear white 
Doctor Cook evidently went to Smackover _ light of this burning well in front of me, won- 
and saw that burning gas well. In oneof his dering if possibly all this roaring fire wasn’t 
recent letters to stockholders of “merging” in reality sent as a kind of warning to the 
companies, to whom he made the “good and fake promoters—the meanest men in the 
generous offer’’ to sell Petroleum Producers world—the most contemptible human rodents 
Association stock “the price of which isnow that ever breathed God’s pure air. 
$2.00 a share” at $1.00 a share, he had this “1 don’t believe that the man who would 
to say by way of introduction: wilfully defraud the public and take from the 


“WOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE A GUSHER 
FLOWING PROFITS DIRECTLY INTO 
YOUR POCKET?” 


investors who are willing to help develop na- 
ture’s resources the money which they have 
so carefully saved, without giving them a fair 
return, deserves much better an end than 


“Would it be interesting to you to watch might be typified by this flaming gas well. 











Doctor Cook’s Discovery of Oil 


“The preachers tell me that the day of fire 
and brimstone in the church is past but we 
have plenty of it left in the oil fields and | 
wonder after all if his Satanic Majesty isn’t 
retaining just a littie supply of the old fash- 
ioned hell-fire torment for the reception of a 
few phony promoters. 

“Now to come back to the original proposi- 
tion for which I started to tell this story—As 
| stood there watching this flame and deeply 
immersed in the maze of thoughts | have here 
set down on paper, a whole jitney load of peo- 
ple came rushing up who were evidently in 
an oil field for the first time, and asked me if 
that was a burning well. | replied: “No, 
that is just a roughneck watchman smoking 
his pipe!” 


Is it any wonder, with the public as ignorant 
as it is about oil production, that the promo- 
ters in the Smackover field have had the 
brazenness to “guarantee” “gushers’’ on 
their undrilled properties. One of the most 
active of these promoters—Paul Vitek—one 
of those who seem to have close relations with 
Doctor Cook, said, “|! am starting by 
GUARANTEEING five gushers to my stock- 
holders, and | intend to drill ten. My leases, 
yet to be drilled, are so utterly proven as to 
place my FIVE GUARANTEED GUSHERS 
beyond all possibility of doubt.” Since then 
he has raised his “guarantee” to “ten gush- 
ers,” and he says, “ Here in Southern Arkansas 
has been found the flowing spring of perpetual 
gold for which mankind has waited, oh, so 
long.” All this despite the fact that this 
“spring of perpetual gold”’ is less than a year 
old, and some producing wells have already 
given out and many dry holes are now being 
drilled indicating the limited nature of the 
field. 

But the “guarantee”’ of gushers is not the 
best bait that the Smackover stock-sellers use. 
The 100 per cent. cash dividend is their prize 
drawing card and the best one that has yet 
been used in connection with the sale of oil 
promotion stocks. It was left to the Smack- 
over boom to introduce this convincing argu- 
ment; and who will say that it is not a con- 
vincing one. Whether it would have been 
introduced at Smackover had not Pat Marr 
unexpectedly brought in a large well last Nov- 
ember some miles from the nearest produc- 
tion. at Smackover and if it had not been a 
much better grade of oil than the field had 
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yet yielded. Shortly before that Marr had re- 
ceived word to come to Washington to explain 
to the Post Office authorities why a fraud 
order should not be issued to prohibit him 
from using the mails in his promotion opera- 
tions. He was in Washington, or on his way, 
when his well came in. This brought the 
Texas Company to him with an offer of 
$1,500,000 for certain of his leaseholds. This 
offer was accepted. It was shortly after that 
he declared this 100 per cent. dividend to the 
participants in his syndicate, and the fraud 
order was not issued. 

This dividend fanned the flame of public 
interest that had been kindled by the burning 
gas well. And it set an example that has 
been difficult for other promoters in Smack- 
over to follow. Paul Vitek, however, was not 
to be outdone. In January he announced a 
100 per cent. dividend, payable later to stock- 
holders of record January 2 and late that 
month announced another 100 per cent. 
dividend, payable still later, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 16. These dates may be signi- 
ficant for there may have been little stock 
sold by. Vitek before Jan. 16. The emphasis 
piaced on these dividends in Vitek’s promo- 
tion literature arouses suspicion that they 
may have been declared to stimulate the sale 
of stock in competition with Pat Marr. In 
one of Vitek’s letters he said: “I might have 
waited a year before dividing with my part- 
ners, but frankly | believe quick profits to 
my friends always give me the best results.” 

Information as to the amount of cash these 
dividends would call for, and more particu- 
larly as to the source from which that cash is 
derived, would be of more value to prospec- 
tive investors than all Vitek’s talk about the 
dividends. It would not seem that the best 
way “to protect your loved ones,” as Vitek 
suggests, is to mail your money to as uncon- 
servative a man as he or Doctor Cook. But 
Vitek goes on to say, “If you fail to respond 
now, twenty-five years hence, if your children 
cry poverty, what will your answer be?” 

Pat Marr’s methods are even more interest- 
ing and spectacular. The surprising success 
of his second syndicate operation, from which 
the participants got their money back, does 
not, of course, give assurance that those who 
go into his new Pat Marr Company will reap 
rich rewards. Yet he also guarantees “Ten 
Gigantic High-Grade Smackover Gusher 
Wells.” He publishes an eight page paper at 
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El Dorado—Pat Marr’s Oil News—“ Fearless 
and Truthful Oil News,’”’—“‘ Pat Marr, Editor 
and Publisher.” All the news is of Pat Marr’s 
operations and predictions. 

The first edition of this paper, dated Janu- 
ary 15th, contained the item that “A partner- 
ship has been entered into between the Texas 
Company and the Pat Marr Company.” The 
basis for that statement was the fact that in 
selling his leaseholds to the Texas Company 
Pat Marr retained a half interest on one 40- 
acre piece. “According to information,’”’ his 
paper said, “each of the two companies paid 
half of the cost of this lease, and each pays 
half of the cost of drilling the four wells upon 
the lease.” “All drilling,” it continued, “is 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Marr.” 
And in an “advertisement” in his paper, Pat 
Marr himself said: “ Actual drilling operations 
are in my own personal charge.”” In another 
place the paper said, “The Texas Company 
has men who stand at the very top of their 
profession, yet Pat Marr will see to it per- 
sonally that the wells drilled on this lease are 
drilled right.”” When these statements came 
to the attention of the Texas Company, it 
placed a large advertisement in Texas news- 
papers entitled “To Whom It May Concern,” 
and reading: “ This company is not in partner- 
ship with Pat Marr or Pat Marr Company. 
It has no interest in any of their promotions 
or unit sales. It has an undivided half in- 
terest with Pat Marr in a 40-acre lease at 
Smackover, which interest was acquired as 
part of a larger acquisition, but the contract 
gives the company the control of operations. 
—The Texas Company.” It seems well that 
at the head of the editorial column of Pat 
Marr’s Oil News he has this statement: “ In- 
formation in this paper is derived from what 
are considered to be reliable sources but is not 
guaranteed to be correct.” 

Mr. Edward L. Doheny, head of the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Corporation, went down to 
view the Smackover field in January and 
naturally met Pat Marr, and had a few pleas- 
ant words with him. This is the way Pat 
Marr’s Oil News of February 5th reported 
that visit: “Mexican Oil King visits Marr 
Field as the Guest of its Discoverer.” This 


heading appeared over the pictures of Mr. 
Doheny, Congressman McFadden of Penn- 
sylvania (who is a partner in some of Pat 
Marr’s oil operations) and young Pat Marr 
himself, who, it said below the pictures, 


“ce 


en- 
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tertained Mr. Doheny during the Oil King’s 
visit to the Smackover field.”’ 

Not many of the Smackover promoters 
have newspapers of their own that they can 
make use of to entice the public as Pat Marr 
can, but there are plenty of papers near at 
hand in which they can advertise in any way 
they wish and get news publicity of most 
any character they desire. I have before 
me as I write a copy of the Independent Oil 
and Financial Reporter—“ Fair, Faithful, 
Fearless’””—“ Real Service to Investors’’— 
“The Only Oil Paper in Texas that Dares 
and Actually Does Publish the Truth.” This 
is a weekly published at Fort Worth. On the 
front page it says, “We will accept no ad- 
vertisement from any oil company or individ- 
ual unless we have been satisfied they are 
worthy of confidence, that their proposi- 
tion has speculative value, and not over- 
capitalized.” ¥ 

Mr. Edward A. Schwab, chief investigator 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs and the 
Better Business Bureaus who made an in- 
vestigation in Texas recently, reported that 
this publication, “masquerading as a fair and 
fearless fighter of financial frauds has be- 
trayed the trust of its readers.” He found 
that it has first attacked a promotion and 
then approved it as developments to the 
advantage of the publication might warrant. 
Doctor Cook’s Petroleum Producers Associa- 
tion, for instance, was one of these companies, 
and Mr. Schwab reports that subsequent 
developments indicate that this company has 
contributed substantially to the newspaper 
as a result of which no further attacks have 
appeared. 

This copy of the Independent Oil and 
Financial Reporter has thirty-six pages of 
which twenty-five are filled with oil promo- 
tion stock advertising. O. L. Ray, formerly 
an agent of Doctor Cook, has page 3 for the 
advertisement of the shares of his Smackover 
Petroleum Syndicate. In this he says, “O. L. 
Ray and his partners are stepping high, wide, 
and handsome at Smackover. WE OUGHT 
TO WHACK UP A $5,000,000 JACK POT— 
O. L. Ray.” He was then drilling two wells 
and apparently had no production that he 
could talk about. Subscriptions for his stock 
were to be sent to room 2203, F. & M. Bank 
Building, which is in close proximity to Doc- 
tor Cook’s offices. Pat Marr had two full 
pages in this paper and Paul Vitek two. Vitek 




















talked about the “Supreme Investment Op- 
portunity of the Age’’—subscriptions to be 
sent to room 2008, F. & M. Bank Building. 
The rest of the twenty-five pages of advertis- 
ing in this paper was of the same character. 

But this is by no means the only paper in 
Texas that is lending its columns to the oil 
promoters. Fred L. Harris, alias Frederick 
L. Haskins, who writes under the name of 
“Old Man Harris,” formerly publisher of oil 
promotion papers in Montana and Kentucky, 
had the Independent Oil News in Texas, and 
although he is now under indictment for some 
of his promotion operations in that paper, is 
now publishing the International Investors 
Bulletin of sixteen pages at Dallas, Texas, and 
posing as a guide to investors while he is for- 
warding get-rich-quick promotion operations 
through the columns of his paper. 

Worse than that even is The Texas Oil 
World, published by Chester R. Bunker, of 
Fort Worth, who is under indictment in the 
United States District Court charged with 
using the mails to de- 


Doctor Cook’s Discovery of Oil 
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Siler’s courage is grateful, for if Doctor Cook 
ever brings this suit to trial it will give the 
editor a chance to show up his promotion oper- 
ations in court. This paper (whichdoes not ac- 
cept any oil stock advertising) goes on to score 
most ably Doctor Cook’s smooth letter of 
explanation to his stockholders which went 
out in lieu of dividend checks February ist. 

The promotion papers all come from 
Texas because Arkansas has a blue sky law 
that will not permit flamboyant advertising 
of these promoters in that State. (1 am told 
that Pat Marr’s Oil News is written and pub- 
lished in Fort Worth although it carries an 
El Dorado date line.) The Arkansas Oil 
and Mineral News, of Hot Springs, did start 
carrying the advertising of companies that 
were not authorized to sell stock under the 
Arkansas Blue Sky Law, but when it was 
threatened with prosecution by the State 
Banking Department it moved to Texas. 

It would be worth while for prospective 
buyers of Smackover promotion stocks to 





fraud in some of his oil 
promotions. The Texas 
Oil Ledger is another that 
appears to be playing 
somewhat thesame game; 
and the National Oil 
Journal is prominent 
among the others that 
open their columns to 
the worst of this oil pro- 
motion advertising. 

The Fort Worth Press, 
on the other hand, stands 
out in this sink hole of 
deception, where news- 
papers, banks, and busi- 
ness men seem to have 
become corrupted by the 
easy money of the oil 
booms, as a true light in 
the darkness. Its Editor, 
Mr. Leon M. Siler, has 
taken up the exposure of 
the oil promoters. His 
attacks upon the Arctic 
explorer—turned pro- 
moter—have brought 
down upon The Fort 
Worth Press a libel suit 
for $1,000,000 for which, 
I assume, a man of Editor 








A TEXAS OIL FIELD 


Showing how thickly drilling is done in a field where ownership of leases is much 
divided. Every one rushes wells down in order to reach the oil beneath their prop- 
erty before the man next door starts to drain it away. 
tion that more money has been spent in drilling for oil in this country than the oi! 


It is because of this situa- 


has sold for at the well 
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inquire of the Arkansas Banking Department 
whether these stocks can be sold in that State. 
Pat Marr’s stock, for instance, cannot be. 
It would also be well for prospective investors 
to look into the nature of “Trust Estates,”’ 
the form in which these concerns are organ- 
ized. These give the “trustee’—Doctor 
Cook, in the case of the Petroleum Producers 
Association, Pat Marr in the case of his com- 
y ~ ° . 
pany, Paul Vitek in the case of his, etc.— 
complete authority inevery way. The amount 
of capitalization of such companies is not 
generally stipulated in the declaration of 
trust and it can be increased at the trustee’s 
discretion. There is no obligation governing 
the manner in which the money received from 
stock sales shall be used. This permits the 
paying of dividends from such funds. 

The only obligation of any kind placed upon 
these “trustees’’ is to divide the trust estate 
between the stockholders at the end of the life 
of the trust, which may be 20 years, and there 
is nothing to assure the stockholders that at 
that time there will be anything left to divide. 
The trustees can fix their own. salaries, 
charge up to the company any amounts they 
see fit as their own expenses; and not until 


the trust estate is liquidated does the stock- 
holder become entitled under the Declaration 
of Trust to any actual share whatever in the 
property of the estate. He is usually pre- 
cluded from the possibility of suing for a 
receivership, or for an accounting, or for any 
division of the profits, or for anything else. 
And the Texas Court of Civil Appeals has 
held that these stockholders in some cases are 
partners and are individually and jointly 
liable for the company’s debts regardless of 
stipulations in the declaration of trust to the 
contrary. The State Supreme Court has not 
yet passed on this point. 

Prospective buyers of oil promotion stocks 
should know these things and should ask 
themselves whether they want to enter into 
such a partnership with men who use methods 
such as those that have been here described. 
They should keep in mind the blazing gas 
well that led to Doctor Cook’s soliloquy, 
which burned for about a month, but which 
left nothing but a crater partly filled with 
oily water. The blazing well is a symbol 
of the oil boom; the abandoned crater is em- 
blamatic of the usual value of such promo- 
ters’ oil stocks. 











THE “CRATER WELL AT SMACKOVER 


This crater, from 400 to 600 feet wide, partly filled with greasy water, is all that is left of the burning gas well that 
ushered in the boom at Smackover. It is symbolical of what people will have left who buy promotion oil stock 























SOME ENCOUNTERS WITH 


KINGS AND QUEENS 


The Second of ‘‘My Six Best Stories’ as an International Reporter. 


Anecdotes 


of Royalty. Queen Wilhelmina and Her Daughter. Czar Ferdinand and the 
Photographer. Some ‘‘Close Ups” of King Edward VII. A Stroll with Queen 
Alexandra. The Death of Edward VII and the Coronation of George V. 
By PHILIP GIBBS 
Copyright, 1923, by Sir Philip Gibbs. All Rights Reserved 


WAS once a literary attendant at the 

birth of a princess, and look back to that 

event with particular gratitude because it 

gave me considerable acquaintance with 

the masterpieces of Dutch art and the 
beauties of Dutch cities. | also learnt to 
read Dutch with fair ease, owing to the long 
delay in the arrival of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
daughter. 

For some reason, at a time before the Great 
War had given a new proportion to world 
events, this expectation of an heir to the 
Dutch throne was considered of enormous 
political importance as the next-of-kin was 
a German prince. Correspondents and secret 
agents came from all parts of Europe to the 
little old city of The Hague, and | had among 
my brothers of the pen two of the best-known 
journalists in Europe, one of whom was 
Ludovic Nodeau of Le Journal and the other 
Hamilton Fyfe of the Daily Mail. 

Every night in the old white palace of The 
Hague we three, and six others of various na- 
tionalities, were entertained at a banquet in 
the rooms of the Queen’s Chamberlain, the 
Junkheer van Heen, who had placed his rooms 
at our disposal. Flunkeys in royal livery, 
with powdered wigs and silk stockings con- 
ducted us with candles to a well-spread table, 
and always the Queen’s Chamberlain an- 
nounced to us solemnly in six languages: 
“Gentlemen, the happy event will take place 
to-morrow!” 

To-morrow came, and a month of to-mor- 
rows, but no heir to the throne of Holland. 
Three times, owing to false rumors, the Dutch 
Army came into the streets and drank not 
wisely but too well to a new-born Prince who 
had not come! 

Ludovic Nodeau, Hamiliton Fyfe, and | 





explored Holland, learnt Dutch, and saw the 
lime tree outside the palace become heavy 
with foliage, though it was bare at our coming. 

The correspondent of the 7imes had a 
particular responsibility because he had pro- 
mised to telephone to the British Ambassador, 
who, in his turn, was to telegraph to King 
Edward, at any iime of the day or night that 
the event might happen. But the correspon- 
dent of the 7imes, who was a very young 
man, and “fed up” with all this baby stuff, 
absented himself from the banquet one night. 
In the early hours of the morning, when he 
was asleep at his hotel, the Queen’s Chamber- 
lain appeared, with tears running down his 
cheeks, and announced in six languages that a 
princess had been born. 

It was Hamilton Fyfe and I who gave the 
news to the Dutch people. As we ran down 
the street to the Post Office, men and women 
came out on to the balconies in their night 
attire and shouted for news. 

“Princess! Princess!’’ we cried. An hour 
later The Hague was thronged with joyous 
dancing people. That morning the Ministers 
of State linked hands and danced with the 
people down the main avenue—as though 
Lloyd George and his fellow ministers had 


performed a fox-trot in Whitehall. With 
quaint old-world customs, heralds and 
trumpeters announced the glad tidings, 


already known, and driving in a horse-cab 
to watch I had a fight with a Dutch photo- 
grapher who tried to take possession of my 
vehicle. That night the Dutch Army re- 
joiced again, boisterously. 

Although | cannot boast, like Oscar Brown- 
ing, of familiarity with emperors, and have 
been more in the position of the cat who can 
look at a king, according to the proverb, | 
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can claim to have heard one crowned head 
utter an epigram on the spur of the moment. 
It was in the war of 1912, between Bul- 
garia and Turkey, and | was standing on the 
bridge over the Maritza River at Mustapha 
Pasha (now the new 
boundary of the 
Turks in Europe) 
when Ferdinand of 
Bulgariaarrived with 
his staff. Because of 
the climate which 
was cold there, | was 
wearing the furcap 

of a Bulgarian peas- 

ant, a sheepskin 

coat, and leggings, 

and believed my- 

self to be thoro- 

ughly disguised as a 
Bulgar. But the 
King—a tall, fat old 
man with long nose 
and little shifty eyes, 
like a rogue elephant 
—“spotted”’ me at 
once as an English- 
man, and calling me 





QUEEN WILHELMINA AND HER DAUGHTER 
The story told by Sir Philip Gibbs about his experiences warmth of his greet- 


challenge, we stood, surrounded by princes 
and peers of Ireland, at the top of the gangway 
up which the King was to come. | think 
they put down my friend the skipper as the 
King’s private detective. He wore a blue 
reefer coat and a 
bowler hat with a 
curly brim. By good 
luck I was in a tall 
hat and morning suit, 
like the rest of the 
company. Presently 
the King came, in a 

little pageant of 

state carriages with 

outriders in scarlet 

and gold, and then, 

with his gentlemen, 

he ascended the 
gangway, shaking 
hhands with all who 
were assembled on 
the stairs. The skip- 
per, who was a great 
patriot, and loved 
King Edward as a 
“regular fellow”’, be- 
trayed himself by the 


up to him, chatted while waiting in The Hague to write up the story of the. c 
very civilly in my _ birth of this princess throws some amusing sidelights on Ing. Grasping the 


own language, which 
he spoke without an 
accent. At that moment there arrived the 
usual character who always does appear at 
the psychological moment in any part of the 
world’s drama—a photographer of the Daily 
Mail. Ferdinand of Bulgaria has a particular 
hatred and dread of camera men, believing 
that he might be assassinated by some enemy 
pretending to “snap” him. He raised his 
stick to strike the man down and was only 
reassured when | told him that he was a harm- 
less Englishman trying to carry out his pro- 
fession as a Press photographer. 

“Photography is not a profession,’’ said 
the King; “It’s a damned disease.” 

One of my colleagues who had been a 
skipper on sea-going tramps before adopting 
the more hazardous profession of the Press, 
resented being ‘‘cooped up” in the Press box 
at Puncheston races which King Edward 
was to attend in semi-state. Nothing would 
content his soul but a place on the Royal 
Stand. I accompanied him to see the fun, 
but regretted my temerity when, without 


the great and near great of Holland King’s hand in a 


sailor-man’s grip, he 
shook it long and ardently, and expressed the 
hope that His Majesty was quite well. 
King Edward was startled by this uncon- 
ventional welcome, and a few moments later, 
after some whispered words, one of his equer- 
ries touched the skipper on the shoulder and 
requested him politely to seek some other 
place. I basely abandoned my colleague, 
and betrayed no kind of acquaintance with 
him but held to the advantage of my tall hat, 
and spent an interesting morning listening to 
King Edward’s conversation with the Irish 
gentry. Prince Arthur of Connaught was 
there, and | remember that King Edward 
clapped him on the back and chaffed him be- 
cause he had not yet found a wife. “It’s 
time you got married, young fellow,” said 
his illustrious uncle. 
| made another uninvited appearance 
among Royalty, and to this day blush at the 
remembrance of my audacity which was 
unnecessary and unpardonable. It was when 
King George and Queen Mary opened the 























Exhibition at the White City at Shepherd’s 
Bush, London. 

They had made a preliminary inspection of 
the place, on a filthy day when the Exhibition 
grounds were like the bogs of Flanders, and 
when the King, with very pardonable irrita- 
tion, uttered the word ‘“ Damn!’’ when he 
stepped into a puddle which splashed all over 
his uniform. “Hush, George!” said the 
Queen; “Wait till we get home!” 


On the day of the opening, vast crowds had 


assembled in the grounds, but were not al- 
lowed to enter the Exhibition buildings until 
the Royal party had passed through. The 
Press were kept back by a rope at the entrance 
way, in a position from which they could see 
just nothing at all. 1 was peeved at this lack 
of consideration for professional observers, 
and when the Royal party entered and a 
cordon of police wheeled across the great hall 
to prevent the crowd 
from following, | 
stepped over the rope 
and joined the Royal 
procession. As it hap- 
pened, the police ma- 
noeuvre had cut off one 
of the party—a French 
minister of state who, 
knowing no word of 
English made futile 
endeavours to explain 
his misfortune, and re- 
ceived in reply a po- 
liceman’s elbow in his 
chest and the shout of 
“Get back there!”’ 

I tookhis place. The 
King’s detective had 
counted his chickens 
and was satisfied that 
I was one of them. As 
I was in a newsilk hat 
and tail coat, | looked 
as distinguished as a 
French minister, or at 
least did not arouse 
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wink. As a matter of fact, | was not so 
cool as | looked. I was in an awkward 
situation, because all the Royal party and 
their company were busily engaged in conver- 
sation, with the exception of Queen Alexandra 
who, being deaf, lingered behind to study the 
show cases instead of conversing. Having no 
one to talk to, I naturally lingered behind 
also, and thus attracted the kindly notice of 
the Queen Mother who made friendly remarks 
about the exhibition, not hearing my hesitat- 
ing answers. For the first time | saw a Royal 
reception by great crowds from the point of 
view of Royalty instead of the crowd—a 
white sea of faces, indistinguishable individu- 
ally, but one big, staring, thousand-eyed Face, 
shouting and waving all its pocket handker- 
chiefs, while bands played ‘“‘God save the King” 
and cameras snapped and cinema operators 
turned their handles. When! returned to my 
office I found the news 
editor startled by 
many photographs of 
his correspondent 
walking solemnly be- 
side Queen Alexan- 
dra. The 
French minister made 
a formal protest about 
his ill-treatment. 
King Edward was 
not friendly to Press 
correspondents, espe- 
cially if they tried to 
peep behind thescenes, 
but many times I used 
to go down to Wind- 
sor, sometimes to his 
garden parties, and 
often when the Ger- 
man Emperor or some 
other sovereign was a 
guest at the castle. | 
had the honor of act- 
ing as one of a body 
guard, in a very literal 
sense, to King Edward 








suspicion. The only 
member of the party 
who noticed my step 
across the rope was Sir 
Edward Grey. Hedid 
not give me away, but 
smiled at my cool cheek 
with the suspicion of a 





CZAR FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 


While covering the Second Balkan War, Sir Philip Gibbs 
was conversing with Czar Ferdinand when an English 
camera man approached to photograph the Czar. 


ruler, being afraid that cameras might be camouflage 
for some one bent upon his life, raised his stick to strike 
the man when Gibbs explained that he was a profes- 
sional photographer. 

“is not a profession. 


“Photography,”’ said the Czar, 
It’s a damned disease.” 


on the day he won the 
Derby. When Minoru 
won, a hundred thou- 
sand men broke all 
barricades and made 
a wild rush towards 
the Royal Stand, 
cheering with immense 


The 
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enthusiasm. According to custom, the win- 
ner had to lead in his horse, and without 
hesitation King Edward left the safety of his 
stand to come on to the course amidst the 
seething, surging, stampeding mass of roughs. 
The Prince of Wales, now King George, 
looked very nervous, for his father’s sake, and 
King Edward, though outwardly calm, was 
obviously moved to great emotion. | heard 
his quick little panting breaths. He was 
in real danger because of the enormous pres- 
sure of the foremost mob, being pushed from 
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behind by the tidal wave of excited humanity. 
The King’s detective shouted and used his fists 
to keep the people back, as involuntarily they 
jostled the King. The correspondents, pho- 
tographers and others linked arms and suc- 
ceeded in keeping a little air-space about the 
King until he had led his horse safely inside. 

By a curious freak of chance, I and a young 
colleague on the same paper—the Daily 
Chronicle—were the first people in the world, 
outside Buckingham Palace, to hear of the 
death of King Edward. 

The official bulletins 
were grave, but not hope- 
less, and the last issued 
on the night of his death 
was more cheerful. All 
day I had been outside 
the Palace, writing in the 
rain under an umbrella, 
a long description of the 
amazing scenes which 
showed the depths of 
emotion stirred in the 
hearts of all classes by 
the thought that Edward 
VII was passing from 
England. | believe now 
that beyond the hold he 
hadon the minds of great 
numbers of the people 
because of his human 
qualities and the tradi- 
tion of his statesmanship 
and “tact,” there was an 
intuitive sense in the 
nation that after his 
death the peace of Europe 
would be gravely dis- 
turbed by some world 
war. I remember that 
thought was expressed to 
me bya man in the crowd 
whosaid: “After Edward 
—Armageddon!”’ It was 
a great, ever-changing 
crowd made up of every 
condition of men and wo- 
men in London—duches- 
ses and great ladies, peers 
and costers, actresses, 
beggars, working-women, 
foreigners, politicians, 


Queen Victoria with her son, later King Edward VII, her grandson, now George V, parsons, shop-girls, lab- 


and her great-grandson, the present Prince of Wales. Sir Philip Gibbs’s stories of 
this family deal principally with Edward VII and George V 


orers, and men of leisure, 

















all waiting and watching for the next bulletin. 
At eight o’clock, or thereabouts, | went into 
the Palace with other press-men, and Lord 
Knollys assured us that the King was expected 
to pass a good night, and that no further 
bulletin would be issued until the following 
morning. 

With that good news | went back to the 
office and prepared to go home, but the 
news-editor said, as 
news-editors do, 
“Sorry, but you'll 
have to spend the 
night at the Palace— 
in case of anything 
happening.” 

] was tired out, and 
hungry. I protested, 
but in vain. The 
only concession to me 
was that | should 
take a colleague, 
named Eddy, to share 
the vigil outside the 
Palace. 

Eddy protested, 
but without more 
avail. Together we 
dined, and then de- 
cided to hire a four- 
wheeled cab, drive 
into the Palace yard, 
and go to sleep as 
comfortably as possi- 
ble. This idea pro- 
ceeded according to 
plan. By favor of the 
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saw the faces of those who had been the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Mary. They 
were dead-white, and their eyes were wet and 
shining. 

| hurried to the four-wheeled cab. 

“Eddy!” I said, “I believe the King is 
dead!”’ 

Together we hurried to the equerries’ en- 
trance of the Palace and went inside through 
the open door. 

| spoke to one of 
the King’s gentlemen, 
standing with his 
back to the fire talk- 
ing to an old man 
whom | knew to be 
the Belgian Minister. 

“ Howis the King?” 
I asked. 

Helooked up at the 
clock, with a queer 
emotional smile which 
was not of mirth, but 
very sad. 

“Sir,” he said, ina 
broken voice, “ King 
Edward died two 
minutes ago.”’ 

The news was con- 
firmed by another of- 
ficial. Eddy and | 
hurried out of the 
Palace and ran out of 
the courtyard. From 
the Buckingham 
Palace Hotel | tele- 
phoned the news to 
the Daily Chronicle 





police, our old cab 
was the only vehicle 
allowed inside the 
court-yard of the 
Palace, though out- 
side was parked an 
immense concourse of 
automobiles in which 
great folk were spend- 
ing the night. 

Eddy unlaced. his 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


With whom Sir Philip Gibbs nervously strolled 
when a French Minister was cut off, by mistake, 
by the police cordon drawn up to protect the royal 
party from the crowd. Gibbs managed to slip through 
the lines, and as the Frenchman was cut off, the 
police unwittingly allowed the newspaper man to 
take his place. Queen Alexandra loitered behind the 
others of her party, and Gibbs, finding himself also 
alone, gravitated to her side. His city editor was 
later amazed to have the newspaper photographer 
bring him pictures of his reporter in company with the 
dowager queen 


Office. The 
official bulletin was 
not posted at the gate 
until an hour later, 
but when | went home 
that night I held a 
copy of my paper 
which had caught the 
country editions, 
with the “Life and 








boots, and prepared to sleep. | paced the 
courtyard, smoking my last cigarette, and 
watching the strange picture outside. 
Suddenly a Royal carriage came very 
quietly from the inner courtyard and passed 
me where | stood. The lights from a high 
lamp-post flashed inside the carriage and | 





Death of King Edward VII.” 

On the day following the death of King 
Edward, | obtained permission to see him 
lying in his death chamber. The little 
room had crimson hangings, and bright sun- 
light streamed through the windows upon 
the bed where the King lay with a look of 
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dignity and peace. I was profoundly moved 
by the sight of the dead King who had been 
so vital, so full of human stuff, so friendly and 
helpful in all affairs of state, and with all 
conditions of men who came within his ken. 

In spite of the severe discipline of his youth 
in the austere tradition of Queen Victoria— 
perhaps because of that—he had broken the 
gloomy spell of the Victorian Court with its 
puritanical narrowing influence on the social 
life of the people, and had restored a happier 
and more liberal spirit. Truly or not, he had 
had, as a young Prince of Wales, the reputa- 
tion of being very much of a “‘rip,”’ and certain 
scandals among his private friends, with which 
his name was connected, had made many 
tongues wag. But he had long lived all that 
down when, in advanced middle age, he 
came to the throne, and no one brought up 
against him the heady indiscretions of youth. 

He had played the game of kingship well 
and truly, with a desire for his people’s peace 
and welfare, and had given a new glamour 
to the Crown which had become rather dulled 
and cob-webbed during the long widowhood 
of the old Queen. In popular imagination 
he was the author of the FEntente Cordiale 
with France which seemed to be the sole 
guarantee of the peace of Europe against the 
growing menace of Germany, though now we 
know that it had other results. Anyhow, 
Edward VII, by some quality of character 
which was not based on exalted idealism but 
was perhaps woven with the genial wisdom 
of a man who had seen life in all its comedy 
and illusion, and had mellowed to it, stood 
high in the imagination of the world, and in 
the affection of his people. Now he lay with 
his sceptre at his feet, asleep with all the 
ghosts of history. 

His death chamber was disturbed by what 
seemed to me an outrageous invasion of 
vulgarity. In life King Edward had resented 
the click of the camera wherever he walked, 
but in death the camera men had their will of 
him. A dozen or more of them surrounded 
his bed, snapping him at all angles, arranging 
the curtains for new effects of light, fixing their 
lenses close to his dead face. There was some- 


thing ghoulish in this photographic orgy about 
his death-bed. 

The body of King Edward was removed to 
Westminster Hall, whose timbered roof has 
weathered seven centuries of English history, 
and there he lay in state, with four Guards- 
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men, motionless, with reversed arms and 
heads bent, day and night, for nearly a week. 

That week was a revelation of the strange 
depths of emotion stirred among the people 
by his personality and passing. They were 
permitted to see him for the last time, and, 
without exaggeration, millions of people must 
have fallen into line for this glimpse of the 
dead King, to pay their last homage. From 
early morning until late at night, unceasingly, 
there were queues of men and women of all 
ranks and classes, stretching away from 
Westminster Hall across the bridges, moving 
slowly forward. There was no preference 
for rank. Peers of the realm and ladies of 
quality fell into line with laboring men and 
women, slum folk, city folk, sporting touts, 
actors, women of Suburbia, ragamuffin boys, 
coster girls, and all manner of men who make 
up English life. History does not record any 
such demonstration of popular homage, except 
one other, afterwards, when the English 
people passed in hundreds of thousands before 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier in West- 
minster Abbey, 

At Windsor, in St. George’s Chapel, I saw 
the burial of King Edward. His body was 
drawn to the Castle on a gun-carriage, 
and the music of Chopin’s Funeral March, 
that ecstasy of the spirit triumphing over 
death, preceded him up the Castle hill. 
Against the grey old walls floral tributes 
were laid in masses from all the people and 
their scent was rich and strong in the air. 
On the Castle slopes where sunlight lay, spring 
flowers were blooming, as though to welcome 
this home-coming of the King. Kings and 
princes from all nations, in brilliant uniforms, 
crowded into St. George’s Chapel, and it was a 
foreign King and Emperor who sorted them 
out, put them into their right places, acted as 
Master of the Ceremony and led forward 
Queen Alexandra, as though he were the 
chief mourner, and not King George. It was 
the German Kaiser. The Kings of Spain and 
Portugal wept unaffectedly, like two school- 
boys who had lost their father, and indeed, 
this burial of King Edward in the lovely 
chapel where so many of his family lie sleep- 
ing, was strangely affecting because it seemed 
like the passing of some historic era, and was 
so, though we did not know it then, certainly. 

I saw George V proclaimed King by Garter 
King-at-Arms and his heralds in their em- 
blazoned tabards, from the wall of St. 
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THE FUNERAL OF KING EDWARD VII 


Sir Philip Gibbs and another reporter from the Daily Chrontcle were the 
first persons outside the royal household to know of the death of Edward VII 


James’s Palace. Looking over the wall 
opposite, which enclosed the garden of Marl- 
borough House, was the young Prince of 
Wales with his brothers and sister, and that 
boy little guessed then that this was the 
beginning of a new chapter of history which 
would make him a captain in the greatest 
war of the world, where he would walk in 
the midst of death and see the flower of 
English youth cut down at his side. 

he task fell to me of describing the coro- 
nation of the new King in Westminster 
Abbey, and of all the great scenes of which 
I have been an eye-witness, this remains in 
my memory as the most splendid and im- 
pressive. As a lover of history, that old 
Abbey which has stood as the symbol of 
English faith and rule since Norman days, is 
to me always a haunted place, filled with a 
myriad ghosts of the old vital past. And the 
coronation of an English king, in its ancient 
ritual, blots out modernity, and takes one 
back to the root-sentiment of the race which 
is our blood and heritage. One may, in 
philosophical moments, think kingship an 
out-worn institution, and jeer at all its pomp 


and pageantry. One’s democratic soul may 
thrust all its ritual into the lumber-room of 
antique furniture, but something of the old 
romance of its meaning, something of its 
warmth and color in the tapestry of English 
history, something of that code of chivalry 
and knighthood by which the King was de- 
dicated to the service of his people, stirs in 
the most prosaic mind alive when a king is 
crowned again in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. 

The ceremony is indeed the old ritual of 
knighthood, ending with the crowning act. 
The arms and emblems of kingship are laid 
upon the altar, as when a knight kept vigil. 
He is stripped of his outer garments, and 
stands before the people bare of all the apparel 
which hides his simplicity, as a common man. 

There was a dramatic moment when this 
unclothing happened to King George. The 
Lord Chamberlain could not untie the bows 
and knots of his cloak and surcoat, and the 
ceremony was held up by an awkward pause. 
But he was a man of action, and pulling out a 
clasp knife from his pocket, slashed at the 
ribbons till they were cut. 
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THE PRESENT KING AND QUEEN OF 


CORONATION ROBES 


Sir Philip Gibbs describes in this article the magnificence of the coronation of King 
George and Queen Mary as he viewed it in Westminster Abbey 


Looking down the great nave from a gallery 
above, | saw the long purple robes of the peers 
and peeresses, the rows of coronets, the little 
pages, like fairy-tale princes, on the steps of 
the sanctuary, the Prince of Wales himself like 
a Childe Harold, in silk doublet and breeches, 
the Archbishop and Bishops, Kings-at-Arms 
and officers of state, busy about the person of 
the King who was as helpless in their hands as 
a victim of sacrifice, clothing him, anointing 
him, crowning him, before the act of homage 





ENGLAND IN THEIR 
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in which all the Lords 
of England moved for- 
ward in their turn to 
swear fealty to their 
liege, who, in his turn, 
had sworn to uphold the 
laws and liberties of 
England. Acynic might 
scoff. But no man with 
an artist’s eye, and no 
man with Chaucer and 
Shakespeare in his heart, 
could fail to see the 
beauty of this medizval 
picture, nor fail to feel 
the old thrill in that heri- 
tage of ancient customs 
which belong to the 
poetry and the heart of 
England. 

I, at least, was moved 
by this sentiment, being, 
in those days, an incur- 
able romantic, though 
the war killed some of 
my romanticism. But 
even romance is not proof 
against the material 
needs of human flesh, 
and as the ceremony 
went on, hour after hour, 
I felt the sharp bite of 
hunger. We had to bein 
our places in the Abbey 
by half past seven that 
morning, and keep them 
until three in the after- 
noon. I had come pro- 
vided with half a dozen 
sandwiches, but with a 
foolish trust in hungry 
human nature, left them for a few minutes 
while | walked to the end of the gallery 
to see another aspect of the picture be- 
low. When I came back, my sandwiches 
had disappeared. | strongly suspected, 
without positive proof, a famous lady 
novelist who was in the next seat to mine. 
It was a deplorable tragedy to me, as after 
the ceremony I had to write a whole page 
for my paper and there was no time for 
food. 


A third article by Sir Philip Gibbs will appear in the Wor.tpv’s Work for May 

















HANDLING HELP 


Some Plans That Work. 


The Present an Era 


of Coédperation Between Workers and Managers 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


HE future of American industry, 
and therefore the future of the 
United States, hangs upon the hu- 
man factor. The chief problem of 
business to-day is not equipment 
or salesmanship, but the fitting together of 
employer and employee. There is no worth- 
while industrial policy at present but co- 
operation. Workers as well as bosses must 
have their fair share of present profits and 
future opportunities. This is the only basis 
on which satisfactory relations can ever be 
established between managements and men. 

Our knowledge of such things as chemistry 
and physics is literally running away with us. 
A lot of knowledge of one science is often a 
dangerous thing, if not accompanied by an 
equal understanding of other sciences. The 
war showed plainly that we know too much 
about poisons and explosives and too little 
about democracy and coéperation. We are 
making remarkable strides in mastering physi- 
cal science, and what we need right now is a 
better grasp of social and political science, 
to control the wonders we are creating. Mar- 
velous inventions may prove to be nation- 
destroyers unless we pay more attention to 
acquiring a sound understanding of the facts 
and principles of human relationships. Forty 
centuries ago decay of the teeth was as rare 
as decay of the bones. Now we can fly 
through the clouds, but we wear false teeth. 
Here we have two examples of evolution—one 
upward and the other downward. The his- 
tory of civilization is more or less a record 
of an unequal race between material factors 
and human ones. ‘Too often more attention 
is given to machines than to men. 

The time was when many people believed 
that wages were practically the only cause 
of labor disputes, but in recent times we have 
learned that in hundreds of instances wages 
were only a pretext for strikes. Very few 
plans based solely upon the policy of paying 
higher wages have increased the interest of 


employees or lessened their discontent. We 
have come to a time when the average work- 
man demands the abolition of sharply drawn 
lines of caste, and insists on occupying a place 
in industry practically equal in dignity to that 
of the employer. 

The world’s biggest problem relates to the 
treatment of many men by other men. A 
day has been reached when men must be 
studied from a democratic point of view and 
not from an autocratic standpoint. A few 
years ago our industrial leaders thought they 
had found a way out of labor troubles by com- 
bining many small companies into one large 
organization. This scheme had its advan- 
tages of a financial nature, but it only ac- 
centuated the strained relations between 
employer and employee. It resulted in elim- 
inating practically all that remained in the 
way of a personal touch between the high-up 
officials and their workers. 

Capital asserts that labor is not working 
efficiently. Labor insists that capital is not 
treating it fairly. The air is filled with a 
babel of voices, some reciting industrial reme- 
dies and others shouting disturbing rumors. 
Out of all the confusion is rising the truth 
that the chief cause of labor unrest is a lack 
of sureness of direction. Workmen are de- 
manding leadership, and having no assurance 
of the proper kind are accepting in many in- 
stances the inferior and unscrupulous rather 
than have none. A corporation or a labor 
union is but the lengthened shadow of one 
leader. The total employees of any company 
are just what their leaders make them. It is 
the big boss who gives the men their energy 
and efficiency, or their inactivity and laxness; 
his virtues and vices are reflected to the low- 
liest worker. 

Every man is the result of his ideals, and 
though an ideal is an intangible thing it is the 
only indestructible thing on earth. It is no 
less necessary to take stock of ideals, than of 
equipment, man-power or materials. The 
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leader who would be successful must have 
ideals that are simple, direct, and appealing. 
He must work for the love of work; act from 
reason rather than from rule; anticipate re- 
quirements; be able to concentrate on vital 
factors and to subordinate detail; never be 
ruled by fear, for what we fear we invite, and 
he must possess ability to think along original 
lines, for no man cam challenge the world’s 
attention unless he has a really new idea. 
The successful boss must know his men per- 
sonally, and be able to make mistakes nobly 
and retrieve them gracefully. He must un- 
derstand that modern management does not 
mean everything new against everything old; 
for there are many new things which ought 
to be instantly discarded, and plenty of old 
things which ought to be kept. 


WHY UNIONS WERE FORMED 


T WAS the neglect of employers to rec- 

ognize individual ability and to reward it 
properly that caused workmen to organize 
labor unions. But instinctively, the average 
employee, irrespective of his vocation, does 
not like unions. He fully understands that 
they stifle initiative, penalize individuality, 
and repress talent. He is aware that the 
present union plan of classifying men by 
grades has introduced a situation that ap- 
proaches slavery in the enforcement of class 
creeds. To belong to a union to-day is to 
guarantee that you will not work too hard to 
suit the slower workers, and this holds down 
the skilful worker to the level of the inefficient 
artisan. There is no doubt but that labor as 
a whole would quickly abolish present union 
practices, if something better were offered in 
the interest of the nation’s workers. 

Some day organized labor will adopt a new 
way of paying its leaders, and then the officers 
who direct the affairs of the unions will have 
to possess qualities of real leadership, instead 
of mere ability to foment class antagonisms. 
In this new day, the officers of the labor union 
will get increases in their wages when the pay 
of their men is raised, and reductions when 
wages are reduced. In case of a strike, the 


salaries of the leaders will be cut off entirely. 
In such an era of reform, union officers will 
work energetically to get wage increases for 
their men, but not by striking. The profes- 
sional agitator will disappear, and in his place 
the unions will employ leaders who have been 
trained in the management of workmen’s or- 
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ganizations, just as corporation executives are 
trained to-day. College courses will be de- 
signed to fit men to serve as officers of unions, 
and to serve the needs of this new type of 
executive there will be many class journals 
having no other purpose than the education 
of labor leaders with regard to efficiency in 
union management. To-day, force is the 
only trick up the labor leader’s sleeve, and 
such a situation is nothing less than barbarous. 


THE COST OF STRIKES 


N 1919 there were approximately 2,200 

strikes in the United States, and the loss 
to labor from these troubles was estimated to 
be $780,000,000. The loss to capital totaled 
$1,250,000,000. While we have had fewer 
strikes in our recent time of unemployment, 
there is every prospect that the return of 
normal business will again usher in a period 
of incessant labor difficulties. Some of our 
short-sighted employers actually view periods 
of depression as blessings in disguise, for they 
say that hard times teach workers a lesson, 
and make them less inclined to strike. When 
we gain industrial peace through creating fear 
in the minds of our workers, we win a victory 
that is only temporary and most unsatisfac- 
tory. Men must be reached through their 
minds, not through their stomachs. 

A continuous policy of hostility to labor is 
most unwise. Fighting an ideal only makes 
it stronger. Labor disputes that are settled 
by force are not permanently disposed of. 
When the men lose, they go back in a vindic- 
tive frame of mind, and not only is there a 
resulting decline in production, but spoilage 
and waste increase. The only solution for the 
labor problem is to educate the workers so 
that their mental attitude will be reasonable 
and unprejudiced. Often it is more profitable 
for an employer to cultivate the good-will of 
his men than that of his customers. Any 
number of corporations have spent thousands 
of dollars in welfare work, only to have their 
well-meant efforts end in failure. In every 
case of this kind the management has not 
properly reached the minds of the men. There 
is an old and true saying: “It’s not what you 
do for your workmen; it’s what they think you 
do for them that counts.” 

It is doubtless true that our industrial lead- 
ers in recent years have made a more sub- 
stantial effort to eliminate labor difficulties 
than ever before. Our big bosses discovered 
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that though their machines were automatic, 
their factories were not. Many of them found 
they were hiring three or four thousand work- 
ers each year to maintain an average force of 
a thousand or less. Some employers learned 
that it cost them $100 or more to break in each 
new operator. In some cases this enormous 
labor turnover constituted an expense of a 
quarter of a million dollars annually. It is 
not to be wondered at, in the face of such 
conditions, that American managements start- 
ed a diligent search for remedies. 

Among the many solutions of the labor 
problem that have been proposed and tried, 
we may mention as most common the adop- 
tion of a plan whereby workers are paid on the 
piece basis, in which scheme they are rewarded 
according to what they do rather than for 
the time they work. Some executives have 
attempted to increase the interest of their 
employees by providing better living condi- 
tions. Others have evolved stock-purchasing 
plans and profit-sharing schemes. Some of 
these proposed remedies have worked bene- 
ficially in isolated cases, but none of them have 
proved to be cure-alls for labor unrest. 


THE HANDICAPS OF PIECE WORK 


MPLOYERS themselves are largely re- 

sponsible for the failure of plans where 
the workers’ pay is based on piecework. In 
hundreds of plants piecework rates were cut on 
a single job, from two to seven times in one 
year. It was further discovered that piece 
rates do not reward or take into account such 
things as fidelity, length of service and relia- 
bility. They reward physical output, but 
exalt the young and strong more than the old 
and wise, who have aged in the service. For 
these and other reasons, labor has properly 
refused to accept the piecework system as a 
satisfactory arrangement between corpora- 
tions and their men. 

The secret of human efficiency is interest in 
one’s work. This fundamental fact must ever 
be the basis of all labor-trouble panaceas. 
The way to stimulate interest is to set a defi- 
nite task for a worker to do in a given amount 
of time. This is the plan followed in most of 
our schools, and it was this same principle that 
General Foch applied so successfully in the 
handling of the various fighting units of his 
army. This scheme of setting a task, with a 
reward for its accomplishment, is in accord 
with human nature and natural law. Most 
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executives find it possible to set their own 
tasks in advance and then work for a suitable 
reward, but our workers cannot do this, and 
hence the need for the righ* kind of leader- 
ship for them. 

The three things that are necessary in any 
working programme are: attainment of form, 
sustained interest, and a definite task. The 
right kind of form nets maximum results with 
minimum fatigue. Sustained interest ren- 
ders it possible for an employee to endure tre- 
mendous strain without harm. The average 
person can expend the equivalent of a horse- 
power of energy in performing a task he en- 
joys, and show less fatigue than he will ex- 
perience in accomplishing a disagreeable job 
that requires only a fraction as much energy. 
Very often the fellow who plays golf or base- 
ball expends more energy in an hour, enjoying 
the sport, than he exerts in a day’s labor at 
his place of business. 

While the bonus plan of employment has 
scored its failures, this does not mean that 
the scheme is without virtue. Practically all 
bonus methods prescribe a definite result for 
a given time. Here the secret of success lies 
in making sure that the time established for 
any special job can be easily beaten. When 
this is the case, the interest of the worker is 
roused in a double manner—first by beating 
the game, and second by pulling down a re- 
ward. In fact, his interest is continuously 
stimulated, for as he beats the game more and 
more through the attainment of better form, 
he pulls down an ever-increasing reward. 


HOW FAST SHOULD MEN WORK? 


XHAUSTIVE investigations have shown 

that a worker can keep up indefinitely 
half the speed he can obtain by extreme effort. 
This half-speed we will call standard. A very 
easy speed is one third of extreme speed. A 
man is out of his place if he cannot show, even 
at the start, one third of maximum speed. 
When any greater speed than one third of 
maximum is attained, a bonus is paid. In 
this plan, the company can well afford to al- 
low the workman who beats the standard all 
of his savings at his day rate, for the corpora- 
tion gains through the lessening of overhead 
charges. The difficult task in the bonus plan 
is to establish a thorouguy scientific standard 
that would be approved by a physiologist and 
a psychologist. The aim must always be to 
pay neither more nor less than that amount of 
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bonus which will maintain the worker’s in- 
terest in his job, and the great purpose of the 
whole scheme is to fill the office or factory, as 
the case may be, with selected thoroughbreds. 

A great many plans to promote better in- 
dustrial relations were put into operation dur- 
ing the troublous days of the war. The year 
and more of slack business that we have 
passed through since then has put all of these 
schemes to the acid test of practical applica- 
tion. A great many of industry’s plans and 
policies have been found wanting, but here 
and there is a shining example of codperative 
effort that has successfully passed the inter- 
vening months of strenuous trial. One such 
company that has established an enviable 
record has strictly adhered to an hourly-rate- 
of-pay plan. The management is opposed 
to piece rates, bonuses, and profit-sharing. 
The executives are possessed of highly human 
qualities, from the president down. The 
fundamental fact underlying this scheme is 
that production depends upon the morale of 
the workers, and that if this can be main- 
tained, the dollars-and-cents profit will take 
care of itself. The efforts of the management 
are founded on the assumption that the em- 
ployees must have implicit confidence in the 
management. It is the belief of the officers 
of this concern that practically all of our un- 
rest at the present time is caused by a lack of 
confidence, and that this situation will not be 
remedied and the confidence of workers re- 
stored until managements everywhere show 
beyond doubt that they believe sincerely in 
their men. 

In conformity with this idea, the manage- 
ment has convinced the workers that their 
success depends on the kind of future they 
build for their company. Since wages and 
morale are inseparable, a high rate of pay was 
established. The employees were shown at 
the start that their wages were as high as the 
business would bear, and in order for them to 
get a higher rate, it would be necessary for 
production to increase. Working conditions 
are ultra-modern, and include a well-equipped 
hospital and employees’ restaurant. Pre- 
ference is shown to married men above thirty 
years of age. A committee system is in force 
in the shops to insure a fair deal for the work- 
ers, and to keep the company policy directly 
before them. The case of every employee 
who quits or is discharged is carefully re- 
viewed to make sure that no injustice has been 
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done. There is a monthly house organ, a 
school for ambitious workers, a bureau to give 
legal and financial advice, a benefit society 
to protect employees in time of sickness, and 
unusual facilities for amusement and _ re- 
creation. 


WHAT “OVER-PRODUCTION’” MEANS 


HE company’s educational programme 

teaches that the idea of over-production 
being a menace, is very much a fallacy. As 
a result, the men believe that the term “over- 
production” is merely a negative expression 
of under-consumption. The workmen’s com- 
mittees are educational, not governmental. 
The heart of the whole scheme is really the 
effort that is made to explain to each employee 
exactly what he produces and just how the 
labor of his hands is distributed. The total 
expenditures of the company are divided into 
six groups, and the workers are shown how 
the corporation and the industry served are 
endangered through slighting any of the six 
items enumerated. The headings for ex- 
penditures are: Taxes; reserve for contin- 
gencies; maintenance of plant; expansion of 
plant; wages, salaries, and dividends; and ex- 
penditures for materials and supplies. With 
such complete figures before them, labor 
agitators have been unable to get far in their 
effort to convince these men that they are 
getting only an unfair fraction of what they 
produce. The company manager, or other 
high official, goes before the workers’ com- 
mittee quarterly, and points out the impor- 
tant facts in the corporation’s progress. 

A few of this company’s established prin- 
ciples are sufficiently interesting to justify 
mention. It is declared that the industrial 
difficulties of the future will-be between man- 
agement and labor, not ‘capital and labor. 
Absentee ownership may or may not be a 
curse, but absentee management is always a 
curse. Essential points are: free speech, free 
press, recognition of individual rights, wages 
based on buying power, and the production 
of an article that is a necessity. Dividends 
are limited to 8 per cent. of capital stock. In 
one recent year the productivity per man 
increased 10 per cent. This accomplishment 


was posted so the workers could see it, and 
credit for the results was given as follows: 
One third due to ample capital and plant and 
methods of manufacture; one third to man- 
agement; and one third to the men who volun- 




















tarily gave an honest day’s work. There is 
much worth thinking about in this plan that 
has so signally proved its practical value. 

There is no doubt but that workmen to- 
day want to be treated as intelligent partici- 
pants in industry, and not merely as sellers 
of a commodity or paid operators of inanimate 
machines. They want to be consulted, and 
insist that some qualified person shall explain 
company affairs to them rather than arbi- 
trarily impose rules on them. In conformity 
with this belief, many people hold the opinion 
that industrial stability will be largely as- 
sured by educating foremen in human rela- 
tions and business economics. The foreman 
is the one person who is in direct contact with 
the workman, and it is from him that the 
laboring masses obtain their impression of 
theiremployer. The champions of this scheme 
argue that no matter what plan for bettering 
industrial relations a company adopts the 
first move should be thoroughly to instruct 
the foremen in the primary economics of the 
proposed scheme. 


THE FOREMEN 


GREAT deal of labor unrest results 

fro) corporations having failed to sell 
company policies to their own foremen. In 
fact, many of these minor bosses actually 
know less about industrial relations than some 
of their own workmen. How can such fore- 
men reconcile labor differences at their in- 
ception? Too often during periods of industrial 
strife, foremen are mere onlookers, when they 
might be efficient leaders and molders of 
thought. Frequently, when workmen are 
possessed of fallacies about industry, these 
misconceptions could be corrected if the fore- 
men were qualified to make adequate response 
to the inquiries of workers. 

The average workman believes that most 
of his aspirations could be satisfied right now, 
out of the present profits of his company, and 
with no increase in production. He often 
asserts that the mere act of raising the sales 
price of a product will settle all of his employ- 
er’s difficulties. In many instances, whole 
groups of workers are convinced that it is a 
distinct advantage to labor to restrict output, 
and that in doing so they are performing a 
moral duty to themselves and their trade. 
Finally, it is unfortunately true that national 
welfare and public interest are considerations 
too remote to influence the opinions and ac- 
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tions of the vast majority of employees. 
These facts are but a few of the many ideas 
that now possess the minds of workmen, and 
although they are commonplaces, hardly one 
foreman in ten has an effective answer for 


such arguments. It is for this reason that 
many of our management experts now ad- 
vocate the careful education of foremen as a 
requisite to business success. These so- 
called “‘non-coms of industry” are the ones 
with whom the workman makes his contacts 
and has his differences. If the relations be- 
tween foremen and men are unsatisfactory, 
the employer is judged accordingly. But the 
education of foremen does not preclude the 
necessity of educating the workers themselves. 
One scheme that has met with much success 
is the plan of using trained co-workers in caps 
and overalls, who labor with the men and live 
and move among them. These intelligent, 
or what might be called “super’’-employees, 
must not be permitted to confine their efforts 
merely to educative work among the men, 
but must labor each day so diligently 
at their own respective jobs that their ex- 
amples will be a wholesome influence. In 
addition to building a reasonable and unpre- 
judiced mental attitude on the part of the 
workers, these super-employees should be in- 
structed to report deficiencies on the part of 
the management, and make every effort pos- 
sible to discover causes of friction and unrest. 
In this method of educating from the bottom 
up it is of course understood that some ad- 
ditional incentive in the way of extra pay or 
other material remuneration shall be given to 
these trained co-workers, who are engaged to 
teach the men both by precept and example. 
So long as workers mistrust not only the man- 
agement, but even the foremen of a company, 
this plan of eliminating unrest will have its 
advocates. 


PROFIT-SHARING AND WAGES 


ECENT years have witnessed the in- 

troduction of various plans that are 
designed to establish a condition of industrial 
democracy. This idea grew out of the knowl- 
edge that no profit-sharing scheme can be 
substituted successfully for a proper and ade- 
quate wage-payment system. In a majority 
of cases where profit-sharing schemes have 
been inaugurated, the move failed because 
the employees were suspicious of the motives 
behind the plan. Whenever bonuses got thin, 
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or disappeared altogether, there were always 
dissatisfied workers ready to charge the com- 
pany with falsifying the books. The common 
spirit of the average worker may be described 
in the words, “Gimme mine now.”’ Of course, 
some profit-sharing plans have succeeded, but 
it cannot be denied that the failures have been 
so numerous as to place this method in a 
rather unfavorable light. 

As a result of the discontinuance of profit- 
sharing by some companies, quite a few of 
these managements turned to industrial de- 
mocracy as a possible remedy for labor un- 
rest. Most of the schemes in use are modeled 
after the Constitution of the United States. 
In each corporat‘on there is a cabinet made 
up of the executives of the company, a senate 
composed of the foremen and heads of de- 
partments, and a house of representatives 
elected by the whole body of workers. Both 
the senate and the house meet separately, on 
the company’s time, and discuss such ques- 
tions as wages, hours of work, holidays, qual- 
ity and quantity of production, sanitation, 
labor turnover, and similar problems. The 
cabinet has the power of veto, but it is seldom 
if ever that this power is exercised. 

One large company that put an industrial- 
democracy plan into operation has provided 
for a dividend system by which the company 
and the employees share fifty-fifty any saving 
in the cost of production, whether gained 
through increased output or through a saving 
in overhead expenses. The dividend is paid 
every two weeks in a separate envelope 
marked, “Employee’s Dividend.” In this 
particular case the plan has been most suc- 
cessful. The men are given a say in the man- 
agement of the plant, and yet the officers of 
the company have not perceived that the 
scheme undermines their authority. Under 
such a condition of democracy in industry, 
the worker who is inclined to be troublesome 
must reckon with the full force of the opinion 
of his fellow-employees, and this has proved 
to be a factor that possesses much persuading 
power. 

In all the foregoing | have endeavored 
merely to touch the basic thoughts or prin- 
ciples underlying several of the most popular 
plans for handling help. It is not my desire 


to urge the superior virtues of any particular 
scheme; for each managemerit must decide for 
itself what method would best operate under 
the local conditions that exist. 


Notwith- 
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standing the great mass of information that 
now exists on the subject of industrial rela- 
tions, hardly a third of our American corpora- 
tions have broken away from patriarchal 
ideas. Dozens of corporation officials talk 
loudly about the necessity of recognizing the 
human element in business, and then coun- 
tenance situations in their own companies 
that contain no more justice than a penny 
does gold. The most aggravating kind of 
a hen is the one that cackles and lays no 
eggs. The fundamental thought underlying 
successful management is the idea that 
the factory worker in overalls is pretty 
much the same kind of a fellow as the man at 
the flat-topped desk in the office. 


THE COST OF ABSENTEEISM 


NDUSTRIAL conditions are improving, 
but our losses through ignorance in man- 
agement are still something colossal. The 
nation’s loss through absenteeism totals ap- 
proximately $2,520,000,000 annually. To 
get this figure, we assume that there are 300 
working days, and the average amount of 
absenteeism is 7 per cent., or 21 days each 
year. Continuing the calculation on the 
basis of 30,000,000 workers, at an average 
wage of $4 a day, we get the total just men- 
tioned. And the evils of absenteeism are not 
all included in the mere money loss. The 
fact is that idleness is a demoralizing influence 
that decreases the efficiency of workers and 
is an important cause of labor turnover. 
Steady employment is an acquired habit, and 
the workman who loses the habit of strict 
application to his job soon finds himself a 
member of that nomadic class of employees 
who are always seeking new fields of endeavor. 
It is of course understood that vacations 
are necessary, so the absenteeism here referred 
to is only that unnecessary idleness that is 
not foretold and that leaves equipment and 
machinery unmanned. In such cases the 
company has to bear an overhead expense 
with no return whatever. Ifa less competent 
workman takes the place of the absent em- 
ployee the result is a reduced output. When 
men work in groups the absence of one in- 
dividual will frequently decrease the effi- 
ciency of all those who stay on the job. 
Sickness accounts for 50 per cent. of all the 
absences that occur in American industrial 
plants. This means that the average work- 
man loses a little more than ten days each 




















year because of illness. Six per cent. of all 
absenteeism is due to industrjal mishaps. 
Better attention to lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation, home surroundings, and general 
welfare will materially reduce this kind of 
absenteeism. Insurance records show that 
practically 75 per cent. of all accidents of an 
industrial nature can be prevented if the 
proper precautions are taken. 

There are numerous other ways to abolish 
absenteeism. Monotony breeds absence from 
work, and this can be remedied by encour- 
aging the creative impulse and making all 
tasks as pleasant as possible. Another move 
should be the establishment of an employ- 
ment department whose duty it is to discover 
the causes of idleness. But in order to avoid 
exciting suspicion and arousing antagonism, 
all visits to absentees should be made by either 
a doctor or a nurse. The scheme works best 
if based on the assumption that the employee 
is ill. The practice of imposing fines to pre- 
vent absence and tardiness has been wholly 
discredited. A wiser plan is to pay a bonus 
for good attendance. In such a scheme it is 
best to establish as short a period as possible 
for basing the record of attendance. The 
reason for this is that a workman who loses 
his chance for a bonus early in the period will 
lose interest in keeping up a good record for 
the rest of the interval over which the bonus 
is calculated. Some concerns have found it 
possible to better their attendance records 
by having contests between different depart- 
ments in the company, the prize being a bonus 
for the winning group of workers. 

Doubtless there are several ways to increase 
the nation’s industrial output, but no plan 
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offers such wonderful possibilities as lie in the 
scientific handling of help. Too many man- 
agements in need of greater production solve 
their problem by adding to their present plant 
capacity, whereas it would be cheaper and 
easier to introduce methods that would in- 


crease individual output. The wise manager 
builds the worker’s interest by allowing him, 
so far as possible, to exercise self-choice in the 
matter of a job. All labor becomes drudg- 
ery when a person is compelled to do some- 
thing he dislikes. Monotony results when 
work becomes automatic. One solution is to 
transfer employees at intervals thus relieving 
the dullness of routine jobs. Also there 
should be some plan whereby the workman 
may compare his individual achievements 
with those of his co-workers. 

Finally, let me express the thought that 
every corporation should hold tenaciously to 
the policy that its purpose is to render useful 
service rather than to extract the ultimate in 
profit. When the dominant motive in a 
company is sheer profit making, the sym- 
pathies and interest of the men will not be so 
strong as when the business is run under a rule 
of limited returns to capital. Each unit of 
every industry must eventually become a 
great self-governing democracy of system- 
atized public service. Unless our business 
institutions soon reorganize in conformity 
with such an ideal the whole matter will 
rapidly resolve itself into a question of which 
shall survive—factories and machinery or 
human souls and personality. The only satis- 
factory future lies in providing a situation 
where both the human and the material 
factors will flourish together. 











MYSELF AND A FEW MOROS 
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The Adventures of an American Officer in Governing the Tawi-Tawis, the Soutnern- 


Tanton, the Pirate Chief. A Bath Tub in a Pack- 
Catching Red Snappers with Prayer for Bait. 


most Islands of the Philippines. 
ing Case. Fishing for Crocodiles. 


By SYDNEY A. CLOMAN 


The author of this article is a lieutenant-colonel of the United States Army, retired. He speni 
several years in the Philippine Islands as governor of various of the groups, and as a member of 
General Otis’s staff. He was a mess-mate and friend of Pershing, Kobbe, Stanton, and other 
well-known officers. His vivid and humorous narrative makes not only a lively true tale of 
adventure but also a remarkable picture of the very human methods by which our colonial ad- 
ministrators have made a record second to none for their success in handling backward peoples and 
carrying to them modern ideas of law and social progress —THE EDITORS. 


of Guam, one of the Ladrone group, in 1808, to piling up on a reef between New Guinea 

and Thursday Island in 1914. Sir William Gilbert assured me that the official ac- 
count of the capture of Guam could be taken for the libretto of a comic opera without changing 
a word, and my last experience had its tragic sequel in the death-of our friend and fellow 
traveller, Madame Lillian Nordica. Tomy mind, the most interesting islands of the “South 
Sea”’ are the ones inhabited by the Malays—strange, keen, and fierce—and | have in this 
confined myself to the Tawi- Tawi group; and to concentrate still further, | will admit without 
argument or reiteration the following facts and they will be understood throughout to be true: 

(a) All moonlight, wherever mentioned, will be considered liquid mother-of-pearl. 

(b) All lagoons will be of turquoise. 

(c) All beaches will be of iridescent coral sand. 

(d) Palm trees are inclined to wave in the gentle tropic breeze; likewise their shadows on the 
quiet water are of deep purple. 

(e) All meetings with traders ‘neath the white awnings and conversations with same will be 
considered as having taken place. | never have been able to be interested in a man 
simply because he was stupid, dirty, and villainous, and this elimination should save at 
least a hundred pages. 

(f) No psychological dissertations by Chief Boogoo and other natives will be given. It is 
my experience that in the ordinary affairs of life—as for instance, beating one’s wife— 
the native does not first sit down and indulge in all the reflections of a Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, but hastily clubs the lady and goes fishing with no idea that he has lost an 
opportunity to thrill the world with his profound thoughts. 

I trust to my present military unimportance and the statute of limitations to free me from the 

crimes, misdemeanors, mistakes, and omissions that appear herein. 


M Y TRAVELS among the islands of the Pacific extended, at intervals, from the capture 


HE steamer passed slowly around 
the point, whistled three times in 
response to our parting waves, and 
we then turned and looked at each 
other. We were marooned on an 

island in the South Sea. 
This is a conventional way of beginning the 
story of my experience on an island in the 
Pacific Ocean. But it must be admitted that 


the “we’’ is somewhat plural, in that it con- 
sisted of three officers, one contract surgeon, 
and one hundred and eighty-five enlisted men 
of the 23d U. S. Infantry. That is the who, 


and now for the why and the wherefore. 

In the summer of 1899, fifty thousand of 
our comrades were busy putting down the 
flames of insurrection that were blazing 
through the northern Philippines, and in 























fact we were so fully occupied, that thus far 
no force could be spared to occupy the south- 
ern islands consisting principally of Mindanao 
and the Sulu archipelago. Under the treaty 
with Spain, we were bound to relieve and 
repatriate the Spanish garrisons remaining 
there, and these garrisons were in a parlous 
state. Cut off from Spain, lacking supplies, 
some of them already wiped out and all of 
them besieged by the natives, honor and 
humanity required some definite action at 
any cost, and the 23d 
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the circumstances, almost miraculous. Later 
there were bloody battles fought with these 
people in which some of our most distin- 
guished soldiers gained merited distinction 
and fame, but that was after the crisis in the 
north was past, cables laid, and artillery and 
all necessary reinforcements were available. 
My stay in these islands was before these 
happy days—in a military sense—had ar- 
rived. 

The Sulu archipelago consists of three 





Infantry was finally with- 
drawn from the lines and 
sent south to the Sulu 
archipelago. The garri- 
son at Tataan had been 
wiped out, Bongao and 
Siassi had been aban- 
doned, and the forces 
with which the Spanish 
had kept up a nominal 
and precarious occupa- 
tion of this archipelago 
had been concentrated 
at the walled city of 
Jolo, their seat of gov- 
ernment. Hereourforces 
disembarked, sent the 
Spaniards on their happy 
way home, and settled 
down to their new du- 
ties. The orders for the 
occupation were sensible 
and logical, but some- 
what unique. They were 
Virtually this: Relieve 
the Spanish, gradually 
extend the American 
jurisdiction over this na- 
tion of fierce Moros, and 
do it in such a way as 
would cause no serious 
trouble, for, under no 
circumstances, could this 
lone regiment expect re- 
inforcements. The tenor 
of these orders required 
strange and diplomatic 
methods from these men 
who were trained only as 
soldiers, and the marvel- 
ous success that accom- 
panied their two years’ 
stay there was, under 








A MORO OF SIASI ISLAND 


Carrying in his belt the universal “barong” without which no Moro really feels 
dressed. With these wicked knives the Moro on a rampage often did a great deal of 
damage, and Colonel Cloman devised, as a punishment for minor infractions of the 
law, the taking of the “barongs” from the offenders for short periods. 
moral effect was excellent 
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THE EAST INDIES AND THE PHILIPPINES 
In the red square is the Sulu Archipelago, shown in detail on the opposite page 


groups, the principal and most populous one 
being Jolo and its adjoining islands. Thirty 
miles to the south is the Siassi group and one 
hundred miles farther south the Tawi-Tawi 
group, all named after their principal islands. 
Soon after the arrival at Jolo, it was thought 
advisable to occupy the last two groups with 
garrisons each of a reinforced company, and 
my experiences were in the Tawi-Tawi group. 
Tawi-Tawi was a dense jungle almost unin- 
habited, and its importance was principally 
in its forest products for the inhabitants of 
the small islands which surround it, many of 
them of coral formation and with semi-en- 
closed lagoons. The natives did not like to 
live there because of the fever—which we now 
know to be simply because of the mosquitos. 
The Spanish had had a small garrison at 
Tataan, but there was no sheltered port even 
for small boats, and they had left no perman- 
ent improvements of any kind. They also 
had a sub-station at Bongao, and as it was 
healthy, was easily reached from all the 
populous islands and had a sheltered anchor- 
age, this was the logical point to be occupied. 


It is a small island with an area of about four 
square miles, its highest point of about 1,100 
feet elevation, and covered with a dense 
jungle of the usual tropical character, but 
including some hard woods. The Spanish 
had their station on a small peninsula jutting 
out to the north for about 400 yards and the - 
port was formed by this and the adjoining 
islands of Sanga-Sanga and Pahabag. The 
end of the peninsula was bare and rocky, 
and here our predecessors had built a masonry 
block-house into which the entire garrison 
retired at night or when trouble was expected. 
In fact, their jurisdiction never extended 
beyond its walls. The neighboring islands 
contained a population of about 15,000 people, 
all Moros and pure Malays. The Spanish 
called them, in their reports, Bajau-Moros, 
but they are really the coast Moros in contra- 
distinction to those that live inland like those 
on Jolo and Mindanao. I soon found that 
the natives made quite a distinction between 
the Bajaus and themselves. There were two 
tribes of Bajaus floating about among the 
islands while I was there. They lived on 
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THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO 
In the lower left-hand corner is Bongao, where Colonel Cloman and his command were stationed 


thatched catamaran house boats with fishing 
dug-outs trailing at the stern, had never been 
converted to Islam, wore their hair long, 
lacked all fighting qualities and spirit, never 
married a coast Moro and lived almost en- 
tirely upon the products of the sea. They 
caused no trouble whatever and were treated 
by the coast natives with a tolerant contempt. 
They were experts in all matters pertaining to 
the sea, claimed to be able to converse with 
the fish, and in fact were often hired by their 
land brethren to do this when the luck was 
poor. As they were pagan and knew not 
profanity, their style was somewhat cramped 
in the usual fishermen’s jargon, and so quite 
often their nicely worded addresses to the 
denizens of the deep brought no response. 
I was interested in these people and had some 
of the prayers translated. Their Chief was a 
very old man of the rank of Panglima, whom 
I promptly named Paulima “ Piscado” (Fish). 
One day | was joking him about his reputed 
conversational powers, when he said, “To- 
morrow morning | will prove to you my 
I will call one hundred red snappers 


power. 


to come to land for the dinner of your men.” 
The next morning I arose about six o’clock 
and walked out on my porch to find the old 
fellow and one of his men squatting on the 
ground waiting for me. He rose and said, 
“They are waiting for your spear, Tuan 
(Excellency).”” 1 asked who was waiting for 
my spear and he replied, “ The red snappers.” 
He then led me down to a coral flat covered 
by about a foot of water, and there surrounded 
by his men was a red mass of about 200 
glorious red snappers from 18 to 24 inches 
long, placidly waving their tails in the shallow 
water. He passed me the spear and asked 
me to kill them, but I sent for some men to 
complete the butchery. | told him he had 
not played fair because I did not see the 
method he used to get them on the shallows, 
but he insisted on the by-their-works-you- 
shall-know-them idea, so it was a draw. In 
any case the men had a splendid dinner. 
However, | saw some of his men working 
later and had their appeal translated. It 
seemed to be nothing more than crooning 
over the side of the boat that the women had 
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The author of this series of articles on life in the Philippines, as he is to-day 


nothing to cook, the babies were crying for 
food, and while it would not be necessary for 
all the fish in the world to come in, yet it 
would be the decent thing for their chiefs to 
pick out a few good ones and send them along. 
When the fish bit, all right; otherwise | sup- 
pose there was the usual good excuse of 
fishermen the world over. 

The island Moros were the direct descend- 
ants of the Malay pirates that infested these 
seas for centuries, and the ancestral microbe 
is still extant. They are probably as fierce 
and reckless as any people in the world, and 
under their own leaders are accustomed to 
obey the law of force and nothing else. They 
became tractable and fairly obedient only 
when it was indubitably shown to them that 
such a course was necessary. They respect 





power as they do nothing 
else in the world, and this 
led to some unique meth- 
ods in successfully han- 
dling them. Furthermore, 
they have a vivid sense 
of humor that is always 
bubbling to the front. 
Soon after landing, when 
we started to clear away 
the jungle that had over- 
grown our peninsula, 
their overlord, Datto 
Tanton, came to me and 
said, “ Do not injure the 
cocoanut trees. They all 
belong to me.” | might 
have taken up an hour 
explaining to him that 
they had formerly be- 
longed to the Spanish, 
that we had fallen heir 
to them as the result of 
the war, that he could 
appeal to our courts, etc., 
etc., but he already knew 
all this. What | did say 
was, “That is not true. 
But in any case they be- 
long to me now.” The 
old fellow chuckled, 
looked upon me with in- 
creased respect on whom 
it would be hard to put 
things over, and the mat- 
ter wasended. They are 
splendid sailors, pearl 
divers, and fishermen, and virtually their 
entire livelihood comes from the sea. Some 
yams and cassava are cultivated, and there 
are some tropical fruits about the villages. 
But the rice is bought from traders in ex- 
change for the sea products. A few hun- 
dred old rifles are scattered through the 
islands and the possession of one almost 
carries with it a title of nobility. But the 
vicious and beautiful krisses and barongs are 
universally worn in the cloth sashes about 
their waists. To be without a knife is a shame 
and disgrace, and one of our regular punish- 
ments meted out to petty evil-doers was to be 
sentenced to go for a certain length of time 
without one. They are kind to their children, 
and | have never known one to be whipped. 
When a child cries, the mother clasps it in 

















her arms, coos to it and smells its head until 
it is pacified. The act of kissing seems to be 
reserved entirely for father. The women 
seem to be of a lower scale than the men, and 
are simply domestic animals. There is 
slavery, but that is a poor and false word for 
it. The word “retainers” seems to be much 
more expressive of the condition. No one 
ever saw them doing anything but hang about 
and contribute to the state of their masters, 
and a poor man could no more afford a slave 
than he could a high powered automobile. 
The Chiefs are usually rich men, and in fact 
that is the principal rea- 
son why they are Chief. 
If a man can not pay his 
debts, the Chief may 
add him to his household 
as a slave. Most crimes 
concerning propert y— 
and this includes women 
—are punished by death. 
Tempers are frail and 
there were continual 
homicides as the result 
of quarrels. This is the 
genial atmosphere into 
which we were thrown, 
with orders to extend our 
jurisdiction, produce law 
and order, and above all, 
never ask for reinforce- 
ments. 

I had learned some- 
thing of the Spanish 
régime at Jolo, and my 
first thought on seeing 
Bongao was that we 
would have no use for 
the block house, except 
as a store house. We 
would not shut ourselves 
within its walls and per- 
mit the Moros nightly to 
yell about the place and 
fire at it, accustomed as 
they were to this inno- 
cent diversion. Further- 
more, we were not going 
to be shut up even on 
Bongao Island. While 
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we were on the subject 
of changing the rules of 
the game, they might as 
well understand that we 
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were going about the group as we pleased 
and that we would have to be protected 
from their present idea that a white man 
was fair game wherever found. Carrying 
out this principle afterward caused some 
loss of life, but before I left there the new 
rules were fairly understood, and for the 
twenty years since, Americans have been 
reasonably safe. Furthermore, no natives 
from this group have either revolted or 
joined in any of the troubles that have occa- 
sionally disturbed the other groups. 

On landing, we took account of our re- 
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COLONEL CLOMAN 


As he was at the time of his amusing and adventur- 
ous sojourn among the Moros of the Sulu Islands 











-be constructed, but I did 
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sources and our needs. Our resources were 


1 Whitehall boat 
1,000 feet of pine boards 
$600 Mex 


and the usual tentage and military supplies. 
Tents could be used temporarily as a shelter, 
but were not comfortable for 
a long stay in the tropics. 
Big thatched barracks could 


not like the idea and neither 
did the men. At theend,a 
village was laid out along 
the road which ran along 
the back-bone of the penin- 
sula, and permission was 
given the men to choose 
their “bunkies” and build 
themselves small thatched 
cottages containing any 
number desired up to four. 
There was room for a little 
garden in front of each, and 
this problem was ended as 
far as I was concerned. 
The men at once became 
interested and built and 
outfitted their cottages with 
all possible conveniences 
and with a competitive eye 
to their beauty. I used up 





THE NATIVE METHOD OF 
TREE CLIMBING 


it entered port, Kim and Chong appeared 
before me in their best clothes and announced, 
“We go now. No likee Bongao. No likee 
Molos. Muchee flaidee. You good master. 
Goo’bye.”” | was disturbed beyond words. 
It was impossible of course to obtain ser- 
vants there, and it would be a month before 
the next steamer. [| was 
very busy, and | did not 
want to be distracted with 
household confusion. It was 
a matter not only of happi- 
ness, but also health. 1| had 
carefully explained condi- 
tions to the two boys, and 
paid them an increased wage 
because of them. Further- 
more, I had prepaid their 
first month’s wages, and 
they were still in my debt 
for a small amount. In 
other words, it could not be 
allowed, and | called to the 
orderly to summon the ser- 
geant of the guard to whom 
I said, “Sergeant, put a sen- 
try over these two China- 
men until that steamer gets 
out of port and don’t let 
either of them get out of 
your sight.”” They consid- 
ered it a great joke, and 





some of our meagre supply 
of lumber in building myself 
a long one-story house of 
four rooms, on the highest 
ground of the peninsula. A 
porch ran the full length of 
the house with the rooms 
opening on it. The first 
room was my office and 
sitting room, the next my 
bedroom, and then came 
the doctor’s room, and the 
dining room, with the kit- 
chen behind. My bath tub 


As suggested in the caption on the op- 
posite page Colonel Cloman caught a 
native who had climbed one of the betel 
nut trees from which the Colonel was try- 
ing to keep foraging Moros. The Colonel 
saw him in the tree one evening and 
waited for him in the shadow at the tree’s 
base. When the native descended Colo- 
nel Cloman saw that he was armed with 
the usual “ barong” and rather than risk 
bringing it into play rapped him enthusi- 
astically on the head with his heavy walk- 
ing stick, but the native darted away in 
the darkness. The next day a squad of 
troopers searched for a man with a good 
sized bump on his head, and, after 
removing a few turbans, found him 


loved to parade down to the 
commissary or the water 
hole with their dignified and 
solemn soldier at their heels. 
They were deadly afraid of 
the Moros, and | think they 
enjoyed their best night’s 
sleep when the armed sentry 
stood in their room. There- 
after, without further or- 
ders, a sentry took them 
in charge upon the first 
whistle of an approaching 
steamer and although | ex- 


was a ration case lined with tin, and I could 
not have been more comfortable. A small gar- 
den was to the left, and a line of seven large 
cottonwood trees gave me the necessary shade 
in front. I had brought down with me an 
excellent Chinese cook and a houseboy, and 
soon the menage was running without a jar. 
The jar came about a month later. A steamer 
arrived with mail and supplies and as soon as 


pected poison in the soup for a few days 
thereafter, it was eleven months before the 
cook again asked to be relieved because of a 
death in the family at Jolo. I could better 
spare him then, and he sent me down a 
splendid understudy. 

Long after I had left the place, the author of 
“An American Woman in the Philippines’ 
visited Bongao and tells about the quaint 
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character that once reigned there. She 
visited my deserted house and says that still 
hanging in my dining room was the large 
placard “Chicken To-day!” while on the 
other side of it was “God Bless Our Home. 
If You Don’t Like It, Get Out.’”’ I remem- 
ber the circumstances of its hanging. The 
doctor was messing with me, and was inclined 
to object to the chicken diet to which we were 
per force driven. One night when the cook 
had confided to him that he was going to be 
treated to another chicken, he painted the 
chicken sign, and told Kim to hang it up on 
the wall in front of me when he served the 
bird. Kim was a little shaky in his mind 
whether it would be entirely healthy to put 
over a joke on me, so 
brought the sign to me 
in private for instruc- 
tions. I painted the 
motto on the other side, 
and told him to hang it 
as directed with that sign 
out. When the China 
boy brought it in and 
hung it facing me but 
behind the doctor, the 
doctor pounded the table 
and gave vent to loud 
roars of hearty laughter. 
When finally he turned 
about to gloat over his 
clever sign, the tune 
changed suddenly and 
the meal proceeded with 
increased solemnity. 
This doctor was in 
many ways a remarkable 
man. Hewasa splendid 
surgeon, and in the treat- 
ment of fevers and all 
tropical diseases | have 
never seen his equal. 
Born in France, he had 
been a rolling stone for 
many years, but had 
finally settled down in 
America. His one weak- 
ness was the fear that his 
heart was. seriously af- 
fected. When first called 
to his room in the middle 
of the night to find him 
surrounded by all the 
heart stimulants and the 





from climbing them. 
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hospital steward ministering at his bed side, 
I was greatly shocked. | speedily found 
that it was my province to take down his 
parting messages and his last will and testa- 
ment. | nearly wore out a lead pencil in 
the dim light doing so with the greatest 
speed and anxiety. However, after this had 
happened four times and | found that the 
messages and will were always the same, I 
had a private talk with the hospital steward 
and was compelled in my own defense to 
notify him that thereafter when he felt his 
justly celebrated “rigor mortis’’ setting in, he 
could pass quietly away without waking me 
up and with the full knowledge that | had 
four copies of his last will and last words, and 





Courtesy Conrad Hatheway 


THE PALM-LINED ROAD LEADING FROM THE WALLED CITY OF JOLO 


Hoping to keep a few trees safe from the depredations of the neighborhood Moros 
along the road leading from Bongao in imitation of this ‘‘boulevard” on a 
neighboring island, Colonel Cloman issued an edict ordering the natives io refrain 
How he caught a native who broke this rule is an amusing 


incident told in this article 
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that everything would be attended to ex- 
actly as he wished. After several years in 
the military service he went with the Philip- 
pine Civil Government, and as far as | know 
is still the picture of health. 

For many weeks our military routine was 


Sydney A. Cloman 


island appeared one morning with a wonderful 
lot of fish which he offered to Laubach. The 
latter, who was very busy, asked, “How 
much?” The reply was, “Two dollars Mex.” 
Laubach said, “Here’s the two dollars. 
Leave them at the mess,” and walked away. 





secondary to our con- 
struction programme, 
but happily the men 
were well trained and 
disciplined and did 
not suffer from it. 
They were in ranks 
twice a day, during 
the cool of the morn- 
ing and the evening, 
and their spirit was 
splendid. The jungle 
was cleared away to 
the end of the pen- 
insula, a site was 
fixed for a native vil- 
lage outside the post, 
and soon houses _ be- 
gan to be run up by 
the Moros and Chi- 
nese traders. A large 
market was provided 
for and finally com- 
pleted, and Sunday 
was set aside as a 
general holiday for 
marketing, visiting, 
and conferences. | 
was available all day 
long for the consid- 
eration of the affairs 
of natives, and | held 
my police court on 
Sunday mornings. Of 
course my _ business 
was large and varied, 
and my advice was 
called for upon every 


subject from abstruse Mohammedan law to 
obstetrics. | encouraged this and so did the 
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A MORO FISHING VILLAGE NEAR 
LAPAK ISLAND 


The fishing Moros are a mild race, without the hom- 
icidal tendencies of their cousins who formerly were 
the pirates. Their religious beliefs are naturally sim- 
ple and they often say strings of prayers to the fish, 
when fishing is bad, asking the finny tribe to come into 
their nets. Colonel Cloman laughed at one of these 
Moros about his prayers to the fish, and was told that on 
the following morning a lot of red snappers would ap- 
pear. Early the next day he was called tothe beach by 
the Moro who pointed toa large number of red snappers 
in the shallow water and told the Colonel to wade in and 
spear them. When the Colonel hinted that he still 
doubted the efficacy of the prayers the Moro insisted 
that he should be judged by his works 





This was the basis of 
a complaint which 
ran something like 
this: “I desired to 
have conversation 
with an American 
officer, but who am | 
but a poor fisherman? 
So | spent all night at 
sea and collected fish 
that must claim his 
attention. So when 
I brought them to 
Bongao and he no- 
ticed them I was very 
glad and in reply to 
his question, I said, 
“Two dollars! This 
is much more than | 
expected, and he 
should have cursed 
me and said, “One 
dollar.”” | would then 
have talked at length 
and finally said, ‘One 
dollar, four pesetas.’ 
He should then have 
talked to me and 
said, ‘No, one dollar, 
one peseta.’ We 
would then have our 
talk, he would re- 
member my face, and 
hereafter greet me by 
my name. Now my 
work has been for 
nothing, and he 
knows me not. My 


heart is sad.”” Laubach, who was the kindest 
man to the natives, afterward gave the man 





other officers, and our personal influence con- 
tinually grew. Wesoon found out that notice 
and a kind word from an officer was treasured 
up and told abroad among the islands and was 
of a positive value to the frail hold of our gov- 
ernment. The desire for such notic: may be 
illustrated by an incident that happened to 
Lieutenant Laubach. He was in charge of 
the soldiers’ mess, and a native from a distant 


his treat, and he departed happy. 

Bongao peninsula was between the devil and 
the deep sea. On one side was the clear 
waters of the little port where the sharks 
played, and on the other side was a sinister 
bay filled with old mangrove snags and black 
mud which was swarming with crocodiles. 
Some provision had to be made for bathing, 
so an order was issued that the men would 
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gather on the shore of the port at 4 p. m. and 
that no one would enter the water until at 
least 40 men had collected, and that while 


in the water much noise would be made. 


Sharks are rather timid creatures in spite of 
their blood-thristy reputations and by carry- 
ing out this rule we suffered no accidents. 
We had as little to do with Crocodile Cove as 
possible, except to shoot the brutes and trap 
them when possible. The vicious nature of 
the crocodile can hardly be appreciated by 
those who know only the placid and lazy 
alligator. They are as quick and insatiable 
as trout. They are very hard to kill, as only 
the protruding eyes and snout are visible 
when they are swimming, while it is almost 
impossible to approach them on a sand bank. 
We caught a few in a log trap, and their alert, 
sneering expression is anything but pleasing. 
Across from us on the Borneo coast they were 
an important pest. Chinese coolie labor is 
used there, and the cause of each death is 
verified by a government official called the 
Inspector of the Chinese. On one tobacco 
plantation on Darvel Bay where 800 coolies 
were employed the loss from crocodiles in 
one year was Officially reported at 52. This 
was abnormal because it seemed to be im- 
possible to prevail on the Chinese to take the 
proper precautions against them, and the 
“crocs” seemed to know it. After their 
day’s work was done they would stand in the 
water up to their arm-pits and braid their 
cues, and do this day after day in spite of the 
losses. The natives have a merry way of catch- 
ing the crocodiles. A live monkey is strapped 
along a hook about 18 inches long, and to this 
is attached a few feet of chain. Then comes 
a strong rope of bejuco vine which in turn is 
attached to an empty coal-oil barrel. In the 
evening the monkey is placed on a mangrove 
snag to which the barrel is also lightly moored, 
and during the night the monkey furnishes 
the necessary music to attract the crocodiles. 
Finally one of the brutes flips him off the snag 
with his tail and swallows him, so the next 
morning all there is to do is to look along- 
shore for the barrel. It is then detached, the 
rope manned by 30 or 40 natives, and the 
croc pulled up on a sand bank. He is always 
tortured before he is killed. Late one even- 
ing | was sitting on my porch when two 
natives put off in a frail dugout to cross 
Crocodile Cove. They wert yelling and 


singing until they were about half way across. 
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Then came a crash and a scream and it was all 
over. The crocs had gathered about them, 
had become more and more excited and finally 
one of them had lashed across the boat with 
his tail and thrown them into the water. We 
did all we could with noise and prodding the 
depths with spears, but no vestige of them was 
ever found. The crocodiles seemed to grow 
fewer in number as time went on, and | sup- 
pose our noise and the firing across the Cove 
at target practice drove many to Tawi-lTawi 
Island. 

In the caves and over-hanging rocks on 
that island were several colonies of the little 
swifts that make the edible birds’ nests, so 
beloved of the Chinese. These birds have 
some sort of glands in their jaws that secrete 
a thick glue which they stick up against the 
wall as a swallow does mud, and the nest when 
completed looks like white glass but is very 
light. They are sold to the traders for their 
weight in Mexican silver, but | found that it 
took 17 nests to balance a dollar. They are 
supposed to be extremely nourishing and the 
broth is in demand for invalids. The soup 
is excellent, and we often had it in our own 
house. After the “first chop” nests are 
collected, the birds begin at once the construc- 
tion of the second chop, but these are worth 
only about one-half the first chop. Their 
little jaws are getting very sore by this time, 
and the nests are streaked with blood. When 
these are knocked down, the birds resort to 
moss with only enough glue to hold it to- 
gether and these are allowed to remain and in 
them they raise their broods. We were also 
often visited by flocks of flying-foxes from 
Tawi-Tawi. These huge bats have a spread 
of wing from three to four and a half feet and 
their fur is very short but soft and delicate. 
Their chattering would often keep us awake at 
night while they feasted on the seeds of the 
cottonwood trees in front of our house. As 
usual, two house snakes took up their resi- 
dence with us and assisted us in keeping our 
rats down. When they showed any disposi- 
tion to wander elsewhere and came out from 
under the house, they were “switched’’ for 
their fickleness and driven back again. Our 
own contribution toward rat extinction was 
by the use of the Moro blowgun. This is a 
polished piece of ebony with a bore about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and about 
four feet long. The projectile is a steet 
barb to which is attached a close tuft of soft 
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feathers. This is inserted in the base of the 
barrel and a quick, strong puff will send it 
through the air for 50 to 60 yards. There is 
no way of sighting it, but long practice 
makes them very accurate. | have seen 
native children bringing small birds down 
from fairly large trees with them. When the 
barb is poisoned, all that is necessary is to 
break the skin, and this perfectly silent little 
tuft of feathers coming from the jungle and 
found sticking between your shoulders means 
a horrible death. The rats in our house used 
the overhead rafters as an exercise ground 
and after dinner we would sometimes ‘arm 
ourselves with our blowguns and sit there 
silently aiming at our favorite rafter and ready 
to “puff” on the instant. Usually there 
was a bet on the first rat hit, and had a 
stranger looked in and seen us in these strained 
attitudes and intense silence, | am sure he 
would have taken the place for a mad house. 

We had but one small boat when we arrived, 
but as time went on we collected quite 
a fleet by purchase, and confiscation, and in 
time there were boats for all. The men were 
encouraged to use them, and finally became 
very expert. The water was so warm, that a 
capsizing meant nothing but exposure to the 
sharks. One party of six was capsized once, 
but the men were unable to right their boat 
and remained in the water nine hours before 
they were rescued. They were wise enough to 
save their strength against useless struggles, 
simply support themselves on the boat and 
outriggers, and wait for help to turn up. All 
men were required to be absent from the post 
on Fridays from daylight to dark, hunting or 
fishing or doing whatever they pleased. Some 
good sport was found hunting the wild pig 
in the jungle on Tawi-Tawi, and the huge sea 
turtles on the beaches. The latter were as 
large as four feet across the back. They 
were found asleep on the beach and the men, 
with rifles ready, crept up as closely as possi- 
ble and then when the turtles were aroused 
and started for the water opened rapid fire. 
They never succeeded in cutting them off 
from the water before they were awakened. 
The meat had a musty flavor, and | never 
cared for it. The pigs would slip along well 
marked trails through the dense jungle, and 
about the only way to get them was to find a 
trail and ambush it. They were very silent, 


the light was dim, and they were difficult to 
get. 


At the end, it meant a long carry 
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through the dense jungle to the water, and in 
this the men could expect no assistance from 
the natives, because of their religious scruples 
about touching a pig. The consequence was 
that under this tropic sun a fine porker was 
often spoiled before it could be transported to 
Bongao. As for fish, a native bamboo trap 
was finally constructed in the shallows where 
a proper ebb and flow of the tide was ob- 
tained, and thereafter we usually had enough 
for our garrison of 200 at any time. 

The people of Bongao were governed by 
Datto Tanton as their overlord while each 
island had its head and subsidiary chiefs of 
the rank of datto, panglima, maharajah, etc. 
There was another datto by the name of Saki- 
lan who lived mostly on Bongao, but he was a 
poor-relation sort of appendage to Tanton and 
had virtually no power. He was amiable and 
colorless, and the only times he was appealed 
to by the natives was when Tanton was ab- 
sent. Tanton was a remarkable character. 
He was fat, lazy, and an opium smoker, and 
for a long time I distrusted the stories | 
heard about his skill as a warrior. The first 
time | ever saw him galvanized into life was 
on Christmas day when he was sitting on the 
edge of my porch half asleep as usual, while a 
few yards away a Moro prisoner under a 
sentry was working in the roadway. Suddenly 
the prisoner dropped his pick and started to 
run. There was a cry from the sentry, and 
the old datto who had no spear near ran like a 
deer to a pile of bamboo, carefully poised one 
for a moment and hurled it at the fleeing man 
who was by that time at some distance. The 
sharpened bamboo passed within three inches 
of the prisoner’s head and had it hit him it 
surely would have passed through his skull. 
All the time Tanton was yelling in a mix- 
ture of American profanity and Moro, ‘‘ ! 
dua peloc! ! dua peloc!”” The Moro was 
soon rounded up and returned to his work 
and the incident was over. “Dua peloc”’ 
means “two dollars,” and | could not under- 
stand either Tanton’s evident rage or what 
this expression meant. He then explained 
that the culprit owed him two dollars, and 
that he feared that he would reach the jungle 
and decamp to Borneo before he could get a 
chance at him. Tanton had a lurid and 
bloody past. Not long before the American 
occupation, the Spanish installed a dummy 
Sultan over Sulu, by the name of Haroun, who 
had but a faint tint of the blood royal and 
























who was in every other way unsatisfactory to 
the natives. There was much talk and dis- 
satisfaction, but Tanton proceeded in a direct 
way. The Crown Prince was then a lad nine 
years of age and was sent with his suite on a 
tour of inspection around the Sultanate. On 
his arrival in the Tawi-Tawi group, Tanton 
received and entertained him with every 
honor and that night 
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so brackish that we at an early date went 
back to the high ground and tried to find a 


fresh supply. We found it about a mile from 
the shore and sufficient in quantity for all 
purposes. | sent up to Jolo by the next 
steamer for a water cart and a carabao and in 
time a huge carabao bull with a 150 gallon 
cart was added te our colony. He was as 

usual a stolid but 





promptly chopped 
him up in his sleep. 
Of course he claimed 
that the Prince com- 
mitted suicide, which 
was rather a joke 
considering the con- 
dition of the remains. 
This was but one of 
the numerous blood- 
curdling stories told 
on Tanton, and as his 
history became more 
familiar to me and as 
I got to know from 
experience his reck- 
less bravery, his skill 
in all feats of arms, 
and his bubbling 
sense of humor, | be- 
gan to recognize a 
profoundly interest- 
ing character for 
whom | would finally 
have the greatest 
sympathy and affec- 
tion. I liked Tanton 
even while in my first 
clash with him. [| 
suspected that some deviltry which | un- 
covered was being hatched out in his own 
house, and by bribery I obtained the ser- 
vices of one of his confidential men as a 
spy. When the matter was finally cleared 
up, Tanton told me that he had known of 
the relations of the spy and myself from the 
first. When I expressed my surprise that he 
had not killed the traitor, he replied that the 
man was neither bright nor brave and his 
death was really not worth while. We finally 
became great pals and after the first month 
my trust in him never wavered. 

As before stated, our water supply was 
obtained from a well that had been dug by 
our Spanish predecessors. It penetrated to 
the underlying coral rock and gave up water 
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after the United States took over the Philippines from 
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cheerful animal, in- 
ured to any amount 
of labor; but we soon 
found that three trips 
a day gave us a suffi- 
cient supply for all 
our needs. This con- 
tinued for about one 
month with no varia- 
tion, when for some 
reason it became nec- 
essary to increase 
the supply. We then 
found that the ca- 
rabao declined to 
make the fourth trip 
and nothing would 
affect him—bribes, 
punishment, or tor- 
ture of any kind. He 
simply lay on the 
ground and chewed 
his cud and placidly 
declined to move. He 
had made up his mind 
that three cart loads 
of water were suffi- 
cient for any well reg- 
ulated garrison and 
declined to make any further effort. The next 
morning he was perfectly willing to bring in 
another three loads, but nothing would induce 
him to bring in a fourth. He was perfectly 
willing to allow a barrel to be slung on the cart 
and have his load increased to that extent, 
but another trip he would not make. This 
lasted for months and finally was accepted 
with good humor by all. 

As before stated, the water throughout the 
islands came from coral rock and was very 
salty. One Saturday night while sitting in 
front of my house, | noticed a boat land on the 
beach below it and a man proceeded to the 
water tank with an earthenware jug for fresh 
water. After returning to his comrades, 
he indulged in some gossip with them and 
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finally picked up a cocoanut-shell dipper and 
proceeded to mix the water in the jug with 
three dippers full of sea water. After some 
more gossip, he stirred the water about and 
they all drank copious draughts of the mix- 
ture. | was always curious about the strange 
habits of the natives so at once brought them 
all up to my house for questioning. They 
stated they were from 
the Islandof Banaran 
where the water is 
very salty; that they 
had never drunk 
other than this salt 
water and that they 
could not drink ordi- 
nary fresh water as it 
gave them thecramps 
and great pain. In 
reply to my question 
they gave me the 
name of the oldest 
man in Banaran and 
I then sent them back 
in their boat with or- 
ders to bring down 
the old man to report 
to me the next morn- 
ing. The next day a 
queer, weazened old 
specimen arrived in 
the last stages of ter- 
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to accept this dictum although | was greatly 
disappointed to learn that I could not over- 
turn one of the well known rules of nature by 
producing one of my marvelous natives. 

As | have before stated, a number of cocoa- 
nut trees grew along the roads of the Bongao 
peninsula. Toward the end of the road these 
changed to a beautiful line of betel-nut trees 
of wonderful propor- 
tion and great beauty. 
The natives, if allow- 
ed to do so, would 
soon hack them to 
pieces in their en- 
deavor to get the 
nuts, so after some 
experience | gave the 
general order that 
no native whatever 
should be permitted 
to climb one of these 
trees. As far as | 
knew this was obeyed 
and the trees were a 
matter of a special 
pride to me. I used 
to wander around 
early in the evening 
and always carried 
with me a heavy cane 
of iron-wood that 
would serve as a 








ror. His body was 
covered with scales 
and his general com- 
plexion was more like 
that of a fish than of 
a human being.. He 
told me that he had 
drunk the Banaran 
water in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 years: 
that fresh water made him violently ill and 
that if he could not get the brackish water of 
Banaran, he was compelled to dilute the fresh 
water with sea water. | was very curious to 
know if any of these people had become so ac- 
customed to the brackish water that they 
could exist on sea water so finally asked him 
this question point blank. The old fellow 
who had gotten over his scare by this time 
laughed and said that he could not exist on 
water so salty as that and the best that he 
could do was a mixture of one half sea water 
and one half fresh water. I was compelled 


well to the garrison. 


tional trip. 





A WATER BUFFALO 
These patient beasts are almost universally used by the 
natives as draft animals, and Colonel Cloman’s com- 
mand at Bongao acquired one to haul water from the 
For some weeks three trips a day 
to the well were sufficient to fill the needs of the soldiers, 
but when an extra load became desirable the buffalo 
refused to be coaxed or beaten into making the addi- 
He patiently allowed the soldiers to load 
his cart with more than the accustomed amount of 
water, but more trips he would never make 


weapon in case of 
need. One night | was 
returning by the road 
under the betel-nut 
trees, when | heard a 
rustling in the trees 
above. It was very 
dark but on glancing 
up | could make out 
against the sky a na- 
tive slashing some of the branches off and col- 
lecting the nuts. 1! quietly stepped under the 
trees and waited for him to come down. He 
finally slid down with his knife in his teeth and 
some of the branches around his shoulders. It 
was a plain case that if | hit him at all | must 
hit him hard enough to put himcompletely out 
of commission, as when caught doing wrong 
they were very liable to fight their way out 
and | certainly didn’t like the appearance of 
that knife. I stood silently by the tree and 
as soon as his feet touched the ground, | hit 
him with all my force directly on top of the 
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THE BLOCK HOUSE AND STEAMER LANDING AT JOLO 





At Bongao Colonel Cloman found a similar block house to the one shown here, into which the Spaniards who preceded 
him on the island had been accustomed to retire each evening, leaving the natives to their “harmless” pastime of firing 


at its impervious walls. 


head. It should have brained an ordinary 
man, but these natives were very tough. He 
sank to the ground silently under the blow 
and | thought for the moment that he was 
completely out of business; he remained so 
only a second, however, when he sprang to 
his feet and disappeared into the night like a 
ghost. I found his knife lying on the ground, 
but as it was an ordinary jungle knife as 
carried by all the natives, it was a poor means 
of identification. There was, however, a way 
of identifying the culprit and the next morning 
] sent a vigilante among the natives with 
orders to bring in that particular one who 
could exhibit a goose-egg on the exact top of 
his head. After the removal of a few turbans, 
the culprit was discovered and marched in. 
He was a very contrite specimen and very 
frightened over his adventure, so | let him go 
with one of my celebrated lectures. 

The honey bee in that region of the world is 
very much like our American bumble bee and 
is of a viciousness that makes the latter a 
butterfly by comparison. One morning a 
swarm of these creatures fastened on one of 
the branches of the cotton wood tree immed- 
iately over my doorway. By the middle of 
the afternoon they showed no signs of leaving 
at all and | feared the arrival of darkness 
when the illumination of the house would fill 
it with these angered bees. After a lunch 


broken up by an invasion of these creatures, 
I] told one of the native hangers-on who was 
always about the house that | wanted him to 
remove the swarm. He asked how he should 


Colonel Cloman, however, decided not to adopt such tactics, and from the first kept his men in 
small thatched houses which they built 


do it. I replied that | had no idea and that if 
| knew how to do it, | would do it myself. | 
then walked away and watched him for about 
an hour. He stood directly under the swarm 
with his eyes fastened upon it, evidently with 
deep thought corrugating his brow. He 
finally disappeared into the jungle and re- 
turned with a long bamboo. He then stood 
directly under the swarm, placed the bamboo 
firmly in position against the branch which 
harbored them and then with a mighty heave, 
he jarred the branch to such an extent that 
the entire swarm broke loose. | think he saw 
his mistake about the time he started to run, 
but the solid bushel of bees fell fairly upon 
his head. As he fled, there were so many 
bees in the air pursuing him that his outlines 
were sketchy. His only hope was speed and 
the reaching of salt water at an early date. 
When finally he reached the bay and ducked 
under the water, the bees hung around over 
the place where he had gone under, prepared 
to light upon him immediately on his reappear- 
ance. They continued to do this until he was 
nearly drowned and until we were limp with 
laughter. As long as | remained at Bongao, 
this was a standing joke on the hanger-on. 
One morning in my second summer at 
Bongao, | was startled by a small gunboat 
poking its nose around the Bongao Headland, 
and in the quarter of an hour necessary to 
reach its anchorage, | had plenty of time to 
speculate as to who it was and the object of 
the visit. This was the first time that any 
government craft beside the monthly mail 
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boat had entered our lonely port. It turned 
out to be Wurtzbaugh, a lively youngster of 
the navy whom | had met, who had entered 
with orders to deliver despatches to me re- 
garding the addition of Sibutu and Cagayan 
De Jolo to my bailiwick and directing me to 
visit them without delay. At the end of the 
conference, | invited Wurtzbaugh to dine, but 
he objected to this and countered with an in- 
vitation to dinner on board the gunboat. We 
talked over the relative advantages of the two 
programmes and decided in favor of the gun- 
boat because he would give me three tins of 
preserved milk and some novels in case we 
went there. Bonnycastle, the doctor, and my- 
self accepted the invitation, and about 7:30, 
Abdallah, my Moro henchman, got out the 
dug-out station boat and we prepared for the 
trip: this was made safely, although about this 
time a bad tropical storm came up and in- 
creased in violence all the time that we were 
aboard the gunboat. When it became time to 
go, Captain Wurtzbaugh expressed his grave 
fear as to the seaworthiness of our craft, 
but we declined his advice and his boat and 
pushed gayly off on our return trip. We 
had to cross directly over Crocodile Cove and 
the fear that these saurians would be kept 
awake by this storm, gave an added thrill to 
the trip. We found it much rougher than we 
had supposed and the result was that when a- 
bout half-way across the Cove, we flipped over 
and found ourselves all struggling in the water. 
It was impossible not to feel the crocodiles 
every time we kicked out, and there was a 
good chance of becoming panic stricken by 
the exercise of our imaginations. However, 
| called out to the others not to try and get 
aboard the overturned boat, but simply to 
rest our weight upon it and the outriggers, 
while we awaited the arrival of the ship’s 
boat, which we could hear being rapidly 
lowered. | repeated this warning about 
getting on the boat and Bonnycastle and the 
doctor kept up the cry similarly; the doctor 
especially was very emphatic and prolonged in 
his advice and things were going along 
smoothly when a bright flash of lightning re- 
vealed to us the doctor sitting on the boat 
holding his legs above the black water and re- 
peating his warning not to do anything but 
rest the elbows on the boat. | happened to be 
at one end of the over-turned craft and Bonny- 
castle at the other, and between us we gave it 
such a mighty twist that the doctor was 


thrown off his safe perch and some yards from 
it. At once his screams rang out, but before he 
had scrambled back to his safe position, the 
ship’s boat appeared and all were rescued. 
One of the principal injuries in his bill of partic- 
ulars was that he had scraped off a ring which 
his father had worn at Waterloo, but otherwise 
he was quite well and hearty. This remained 
one of the jokes on the doctor during his stay 
on the Island. 

Just after daylight one morning | was set- 
tling down to my final sleep when a boat’s 
whistle sounded and a few minutes later, 
cries of “Boat!” “ Boat!’ came from all the 
men. I went on my front porch, clad only in 
pajamas, and there rounding a point was a 
large craft which my marine glasses revealed 
to be a transport, and on the deck was General 
Kobbe who commanded the department, with 
the various members of his staff. I knew that 
this meant a surprise visit and inspection, and 
standing there thus lightly dressed, | called 
up the non-commissioned officers and gave all 
the orders necessary for a concentration of the 
garrison and inspection of the same. This 
went off nicely and the General expressed 
himself much pleased with everything and 
particularly with my method of housing the 
men in small cabins instead of big barracks. 
At dinner that night he surprised me by 
stating that there was a vacancy on his staff 
as Inspector General, and asked me if | would 
fill it. | thoroughly recognized what a lonely 
place | had and the advantages of the detail 
in every way, but I could not overlook the 
fact that | had taught these people to be 
peaceful and law-abiding and that they were 
quite accustomed to me by this time; making 
a change and giving them a new commander 
now would cause distrust and trouble and 
probably lead them from the paths of right- 
eousness. Under the circumstances | felt 
bound to decline the detail. General Kobbe 
was most kind and appreciative and called 
my attention to the fact that there were many 
stations among the Moros he desired me to 
supervise instead of the one station and 
finally gave me the chance to go with him for 
one week and in case | still yearned for Bongao 
I could return there and assume the command 
without more ado. I could not resist this 
offer so the next day he left with my promise 
to join him on the next mail boat. After his 
departure the rumor went forth among the 
Islands that I was to leave and | was flattered 
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MOROS OF ZAMBOANGA 





After being stationed at Bongao for about a year Colonel Cloman was transferred to Zam- 
boanga, on the southwestern tip of Mindanao, the. largest island of the southern Philippines 


by an imposing demonstration of affection 
and mourning. All the chiefs came in and 
expressed their sorrow and fear and pleaded 
with me to reconsider my determination. 
Tanton was especially heart-broken and I 
must say nearly prevailed upon me to change 
my mind. However, General Kobbe had 
told me that Croxton, an old friend of mine, 
would succeed me, and | felt the natives 
would get along all right after the first shock 
of novelty. anton said with a bitter sigh: 
“Yes, he may be all right in every respect, 
but we don’t know him and we do know you.” 
On the next trip of the mail boat | took my 
leave of all the chiefs, and as we sailed out at 
sundown they followed me to sea with their 
swift boats and | never saw many of them 
again. It was as | thought about the new 
department headquarters at Zamboanga. I 
did not realize before how lonely I had been, 
and the life and joy of living there among old 
friends soon took the taste of Bongao out of 
my system. It was only in after years that 
| realized what a part Bongao had played in 
my life, and when | went back to visit it in 
1915, it was only to find that Tanton had 





died a few months before of small-pox and 
that nearly all of my old friends had passed 
away. All that was left of the beautiful 
garrison was a constabulary detachment of 
twenty men; the buildings and gardens had 
disappeared and the general appearance of the 
place was about what it was before the 
Americans came. It is wonderful how the 
decay of the tropics obliterates all sign of 
improvement in a few years. I walked down 
to the old market place, and noted quite a 
flutter among the few old women there upon 
my appearance. This was explained by the 
old Mohammedan priest, who in a few minutes 
presented to me the crones who fifteen years 
before had been the debutantes and young 
married women of their day. In fact, 
Bongao was changed in every way for the 
worse, and | was glad to get aboard the trans- 
port and sail away from it forever. The sad 
absence of Datto Tanton was bad enough; but 
when the constabulary officer told me that he 
had been succeeded by his worthless son, who 
had recently attempted the murder (attempted 
the murder!) of another young chieftain, | saw 
how profoundly matters had changed. 














REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


The Outlook for the Republican Presidential Nomination. 
President Harding’s Strength and Weakness and the Other Re- 
publicans Who May Develop Some Strength in the Convention 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


: IRST of all, Harding. All discus- 
sion of Republican Presidential 
possibilities begins with him. And 
so far as the present crystallization 
of feeling among the Republican 

leaders goes, it probably ends with him also. 

For the fact that the Republican leaders 
have come to so early a focussing of thought 
on this point, there is a special reason. It was 
anticipated that when Congress adjourned on 
March 4th, the members would separate for 
nine months. And it was largely because the 
party leaders, scattered throughout the coun- 
try, anticipated that they would be so long 
without practicable means of consulting with 
each other, that there was an impulse among 
them to feel each other out and arrive at a 
certain amount of tentative understanding as 
to who shall be the next nominee. It was 
recognized that the time was early, for the 
latter part of February, during which these 
informal discussions took place, was a year 
and four months before the Republican 
nominating convention. February was a 
little early, but, on the other hand, December 
will be more than a little late. Under the 
circumstances the leaders were drawn toward 
an informal discussion about plans, and at 
least a provisional understanding as to who 
the next nominee should be. 

The net of these informal discussions was 
to the effect that Harding will probably be 
nominated to succeed himself. That this was 
the understanding the leaders came to among 
themselves was quite clear to any one who 
followed the situation with any closeness. As 
to Harding personally, it is less possible to 
be clear. But it was generally taken for 
granted that his position was one of provis- 
ional assent—that for the present, at least, he 
was willing to be regarded as not disposed to 
dissent from what the leaders had concluded, 


and that if any change in this programme 
should be desired later, it could be made when 
Congress again comes together some nine 
months from now. In short, the net of the 
situation, as the leaders, senators, and mem- 
bers of Congress departed for a period of 
contact with their constituencies, was that 
Harding should be re-nominated to succeed 
himself; that this understanding would in all 
probability be permanent—unless Harding 
personally should decide to negative it by a 
definite act of stepping aside; and that in any 
event the present status quo would remain 
until the party leaders come together again at 
the meeting of Congress in December. 

For this conclusion on the part of the lead- 
ers, there were many reasons. Underlying it 
there were, of course, considerations based on 
the record made by Harding’s administration, 
and his present standing with the country. 
The time when these discussions took place was 
just before March 4th, which was the second 
anniversary of Harding’s inauguration. Being 
that, it was almost the exact middle of his 
administration, and was an appropriate time 
for summing up his accomplishments of the 
first two years and the impression he had 
made upon the country, together with a fore- 
cast of what is likely to be the trend during the 
remaining two years of his administration. 

As to the record during these first two years 
just past, and the impression made on the 
country, there was general admission that 
there has been a decided recession from the 
high tide of the popularity of the Republican 
administration. The high spot of the admin- 
istration’s prestige was about the time of the 
closing of the Washington Conference. There- 
after, there was a slipping backward, of which 
the November elections were indisputable 
evidence. At the same time, in February, 


it was the belief of many of the leaders, based 

















on reports from their home constituencies, 
that the position of Harding in the minds of 
the people was and is not such as could, by 
any intensity of critical judgment, be called 
unpopular. The practical politicians, to- 
gether with those of us who move among them 
more or less steadily, have various ways of 
estimating the moods and states of mind of 
the country, ways which do not have any 
particular actuarial exactness, but which are 
relied upon as having been tested by long ex- 
perience. These moods, these currents of 
feeling which are discovered among the people 
from time to time, may or may not meet the 
approval of the politicians, or of any of the 
rest of us. But if the politicians are within 
the class called practical, they accept these 
states of feeling as fixed facts, as the raw ma- 
terial with which they deal. 

The consensus of this survey, as expressed 
by one of the leaders, was: “ The people feel 
kindly toward Harding. Harding doesn’t do 
things that irritate the people, and they re- 
spond to emanations of gentleness and pa- 
tience from his personality. So far as the 
people think about him critically at all, their 
criticism is directed, not at any acts of com- 
mission (which is about the only sort of thing 
that ever makes a President really unpopular) 
but rather at vaguely defined omissions— 
things which people think he might have done 
but hasn’t. The people don’t like the way 
the world is going, and if there were any one 
in sight who could make a dependable promise 
of taking the world by the neck and making 
it behave better, the people might prefer him 
for President. But there isn’t any such per- 
son in sight. Moreover, even if someone 
should turn up of the superman type, with a 
programme for making things over drastically, 
the people might readily have some misgiving 
about him. There is a strong instinct of 
caution among the people, and they feel that 
Harding is sure-footed and safe.” 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE LEAGUE 


HEN the discussion turned on these 

things that the Harding administration 
might have done but has not, it was really 
one thing that they had in mind. That was 
the failure to do something more definite and 
in a more inclusive way about the stabilizing 
of the world and the preserving of peace—the 
expectation which Harding implanted in the 
minds of the people by his repeated references 
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to an “association of nations,” and that Secre- 
tary Hughes implanted when, during the 1920 
campaign, as one of a group of thirty-one dis- 
tinguished Republicans, he assured the public 
formally that “by supporting Mr. Harding 
for election to the Presidency’”’ would be “ the 
true course to bring America into an effective 
league to preserve peace,’ and would “most 
effectively advance the cause of international 
coéperation to promote peace.” It was agreed 
by those Republican leaders who discussed 
the matter that these are specific promises on 
the part of the Administration which remained 
unfulfilled at a time when the Administration 
has completed a full half of its term. But 
these leaders, dealing only with those aspects 
of the matter that affect practical political 
considerations, had the feeling that the public 
generally, or those elements of it which are not 
acutely concerned, are not greatly excited over 
this matter of foreign relations. They ad- 
mitted that if the campaign of 1924 should 
come with these promises still unfulfilled, and 
if some leader should arise in the Democratic 
party who would make these old promises the 
leading issue of the campaign—a leader with 
as much capacity to stir up a big wave of ideal- 
ism as Wilson did for the League of Nations— 
in that case, it was admitted, the Republicans 
might be seriously on the defensive with 
Harding as their leader. But for the present 
the conclusion was that the public, just now 
at least, rather shares the same sense of 
caution that seems to color the attitude of the 
Administration itself about Europe. It was 
claimed that the acute criticism of Hughes 
and Harding on this point comes, not from 
the great mass of the voters, but rather from 
the “ high-brows,”’ college communities, news- 
paper editors, and the idealists. (All this was 
and is subject to the qualification, most im- 
portant from the politicians’ point of view, 
that the farmers as a group, and their leaders 
in the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
show an increasing insistence on action about 
Europe—“ do something about Europe”’ is the 
vague phrase. It is being drilled into the 
farmers’ minds in various ways that none of 
the many devices recently adopted to help 
their condition will be of permanent avail until 
the European markets are restored by the 
political and economic stabilization of that 
continent. The growth of this sentiment 
among the farmers gives serious uneasiness to 
the Republican politicians. They don’t pay 
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much attention to the politicial effectiveness 
of the “high-brows,”’ but the farmer is the 
most potent single force in American politics.) 

On another of the practical aspects of the 
situation it was admitted that all the prece- 
dents are to the effect that when a party in 
power finds itself, at the middle of the four 
years, at a lowered stage of political fortune: 
when the country has just elected a Congress 
in which the Republican majority has been 
reduced to a dangerously narrow margin, the 
tendency is for this downward momentum to 
go on during the remaining two years of the 
Administration. 

But even if the Republican leaders feel 
obliged to admit that the signs point toward 
what was, from their point of view, the danger 
of Democratic success in 1924, the specific 
thing they had to consider was: would they 
better their prospects by choosing another 
candidate than Harding? And the practically 
unanimous answer was that they would not. 

Further than this, there was and is among 
the Republican leaders, both in Washington 
and throughout the country, a vague but 
nevertheless convinced feeling that certain 
qualities of equanimity and patience in Hard- 
ing’s personality will ultimately bring him a 
degree of popular support such as will give 
the party as much confidence for 1924 as the 
other conditions admit. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET 


HE qualities of Harding’s personality 

are essentially confidence-inspiring and 
affection-inspiring. There is no better proof 
of this than the attitude of the members of 
his Cabinet. Here is a group of exceptionally 
strong men, of such different types as Mellon 
and Davis, and drawn from backgrounds as 
distant from each other as Hoover and Daugh- 
erty. And yet they are united in the strong- 
est sort of loyalty to their common chief. 
Although, as a group, they are men of stronger 
individualities than composed the Wilson 
Cabinet, there is no such disaffection among 
Harding’s associates as there was among Wil- 
son’s; and there will never be any such records 
of lack of harmony as are now existent in the 
shape of the recorded opinions held by Lan- 
sing and Lane about Wilson, and the opinions 
held by Wilson about them. Harding has the 
complete loyalty of every member of his Cabi- 
net. More than one member of it has dis- 
sented from some of the things done by the 


Administration. Some aspects of the Admin- 
istration’s management of the strikes last 
summer were considered by some members of 
the Cabinet to be not the best ways of hand- 
ling the situation. Other members of the 
Cabinet have advocated that Harding should 
assert a stronger control over his party in the 
Senate and House than Harding has practised. 
Some members of the Cabinet have expressed 
publicly views about direct primaries and 
about prohibition which did not coincide with 
the beliefs of other Cabinet members. It is 
well known that there were strong differences 
among the Cabinet members about the dis- 
position of certain bureaus which were meant 
to be changed in Harding’s plan for reorgan- 
izing the departments. Toward all this, 
Harding’s own attitude has seemed to be one 
of characteristic tolerance. He would no more 
try to censure his Cabinet than commit what 
would be to him the violation of propriety 
involved in attempting to “use a club” over 
Congress. Perhaps it is largely because of 
Harding’s policy of high tolerance, and because 
of the freedom of action and expression on the 
part of Cabinet members, that they have 
such a strongly noticeable spirit of loyalty 
toward him. There is not one of them as to 
whom any one in Washington would dream 
that he would ever duplicate the action of 
Blaine, who resigned from the Cabinet in order 
to accommodate those who wanted to give 
him the Presidential nomination in place of 
his chief, Harrison. 

In addition to reasons based on a survey 
of Harding’s record, and the impression he 
has made on the country, there were some 
weighty reasons having to do with certain ac- 
cepted axioms of practical politics, reasons 
wholly within the field of party strategy. As 
one leader expressed it: “Practical politics is 
an exact science, and a President must always 
be given his party’s nomination to succeed 
himself—that is all there is to it.” 

If, to the reader, this seems somewhat cryp- 
tic; if, indeed, it seems more like a rule-of- 
thumb than a theorem of any science, the 
answer is that whether theorem or mere rule- 
of-thumb, it is accepted almost universally 
as binding by those who have most to do with 
the art. 

In the first place, if the President of a 
party in power abdicates and says he wil! 
not take the nomination for a second term, 
that in itself has the appearance of a confes- 

















sion of lack of success. In truth, it may or 
may not be that, but what guides the practical 
politicians is that the public is likely to take 
itas that. To fail to give a renomination toa 
President more or less puts the party in the 
position of saying to the public: “ Although we 
are asking you to give us another term of 
power we admit that our present term has not 
been such as to justify us in asking you to re- 
elect our present head.” To put it in another 
way, it is like saying: “ We admit we have not 
done so well as we hoped, but we have made 
a change of leaders, and ask you to give usa 
chance to show what we can do with the new 
man.” The psychological weakness of such 
an attitude as this is such that the politicians 
are always eager to avoid it. 

The tendency, too, for a party to give its 
President a nomination for a second term is 
very strong and operates under every kind 
of circumstance. Of course, it is possible for a 
President to come to the end of his term ina 
state of immense popularity, such a popularity 
as to make it clear that he could have another 
term if he so choose; it is possible for a Presi- 
dent to be in that position and still to prefer, 
for personal reasons, to waive aside the honor 
of asecond term. But in that event he is sure 
to encounter a strong spirit of objection from 
the politicians. Ifa President has this happy 
degree of popularity, it follows that he is the 
best possible choice to make the run against 
the candidate of the opposing party. That 
being so, the politicians demand that on their 
part they are entitled to have the strongest 
possible candidate. They appeal to the sense 
of gratitude of the President, and imply that 
he is wanting in loyalty to the party and to his 
associates if he persists in stepping aside be- 
cause of personal considerations. 

It comes to the same thing when you con- 
sider an involuntary, as against a voluntary 
putting aside of the President in favor of a 
different candidate. Ifa President wants the 
nomination for a second term, then it can only 
be taken from him by a contest. He can only 
be prevented from getting his renomination 
by some other candidate going out and making 
an energetic campaign against him. And the 
very making of that campaign is likely to 
defeat its own ultimate purpose. In the pres- 
ent case the only way for any other Republi- 
--n to take the nomination away from Hard- 
ing would be by going out and criticising the 
Harding Administration. A man who does 
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this is in effect in the position of saying: “ The 
Republican party under Harding has done 
badly, and because it has done badly I want 
the nomination.” And every argument of 
this kind made in a contest within the party 
for the nomination, is capital for the opposing 
party. Every reason given, every argument 
put forth by anybody who seeks to take the 
nomination away from Harding, would be an 
argument why the public in the ensuing elec- 
tion should vote the Democratic ticket. The 
harder the fight made by any one opposing 
Harding for the nomination, the greater the 
cleavage likely to be made among Republicans 
and the greater the likelihood of building up 
in the public a state of mind antagonistic to 
the Republican party and favorable to the 
election of a Democrat. 

This rule and this condition is so well under- 
stood by all the men with experience in practi- 
cal politics that it is most unlikely for any men 
of substance among them to be involved in a 
situation of which the ultimate outcome is so 
likely to make the preliminary fight vain. Ifa 
man is of sufficient substance to be likely to be 
successful in a fight against Harding for the 
nomination, by that same token he will be 
reluctant to make the fight. Men who have 
no real expectation of actually achieving the 
Presidency may and will make the fight; but 
so long as it is clearly understood that Hard- 
ing is the favorite of the party leaders, and is 
not unwilling to be a candidate, serious op- 
ponents will hesitate to make an open and 
aggressive fight against him. This is not an in- 
fallible rule, but it is much in evidence at this 
moment, and is known to be affecting the 
course of at least two potential candidates. 

So much for the conditions, and the axioms 
of practical politics, that determine the situa- 
tion as it exists to-day. So much, also, for the 
situation as it does actually exist to-day. It 
must be considered, of course, that the situa- 
tion may change in any one of many ways 
If there should be any such change, there are 
several figures who would be recognized 1n- 
stantly, in the altered circumstances, as seri- 
ous possibilities for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. 


ANOTHER POSSIBILITY 


MONG the possibilities occasionally dis- 
cussed by the politicians when they try 

to make their survey cover completely all 
possible future contingencies, is that Harding 
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might decide, for personal reasons, to step 
aside, and might at the same time make up 
his mind that it would be desirable from the 
point of view of the party and the country, 
for him to use the weight of his influence in 
giving the nomination to some man of his own 
preference. This possibility that Harding 
might let personal considerations outweigh 
party pressure 1s at all times an uneasy thought 
in the backs of the minds of the party leaders. 
They know there are personal reasons, in- 
cluding the state of Mrs. Harding’s health, 
which might well tempt the President toward 
retirement. They know also that the attrac- 
tions of retirement, as against the allurements 
of a further term of power, weigh more heavily 
with Harding than with probably any other 
President we have ever had. More than any 
of his predecessors, and more than any except 
the most exceptional men in public life, Hard- 
ing is a person to whom power for power’s sake 
means little. The pomp of office means noth- 
ing tohim. And he is conspicuously a man to 
whom the possession of power is not a luxury. 
Rather it means strenuous dedication to hard 
and unending duties. Further than this, Hard- 
ing has no pet theories, no panaceas, no super- 
man projects for bending the world to a course 
of his own devising, no projects for administra- 
tive or legislative innovations, such as fre- 
quently cause men to hold on to power in the 
belief that with a little more time they can ac- 
complish something which to them seems indis- 
pensable. To Harding, the Presidency is some- 
thing like stepping into theengineer’s cab of an 
engine and guiding it on fixed tracks to the next 
ordained stopping place. He has no notions 
about altering the engine, or changing the 
track, or getting off the track, or running past 
the ordained stopping place; and it is among 
the deepest of his convictions that in this 
American democracy there are other men fully 
able to carry on through the next run. Be- 
cause of these personal traits of Harding, the 
politicians always include among the specula- 
tions the possibility that he may prefer, for 
personal reasons, to retire. 

When the politicians think about this as- 
pect, there is one possibility and one figure 
that comes into their speculations with a fre- 
quency and unanimity that gives it weight. 
They say that if Harding should determine to 
step aside, and should determine also to throw 
the weight of his influence into the choice of 
his successor, there is one man who, under 


these circumstances, would be in an exception- 
ally favorable position to get the maximum 
possible vote for the party. He would get 
much of the liberal and progressive strength 
of the party in any event, and with a gesture 
of paternal blessing from Harding, there 
would be added the strength of many of the 
older party leaders. Such a gesture from 
Harding would complete a steadily growing 
regard which the party leaders have come to 
have for Hoover. 


HOOVER’S STANDING 


HEN Hoover entered the Cabinet, he 
already, of course, had such a position in 
the eyes of the public that it seems a little odd 
to speak of him now as steadily appreciating 
in the esteem both of Washington and of the 
wider public. And yet this latter would be 
a correct description of what has happened. 
The explanation is that a change and an ad- 
dition is being made to the public’s picture of 
Hoover. The nature of the work Hoover was 
doing when the public got its first impression 
of him was such as to make them think of him 
as something a little less and markedly differ- 
ent from what he really is. All those early 
war-time accounts of Hoover that arose from 
his work of saving children in Europe, tended 
to make one think of him as a sort of combina- 
tion of Santa Claus and General Ballington 
Booth, almost a legendary symbol of benev- 
olence, someone with a generous girth and a 
long white beard. When he emerged from 
that background of succoring Belgium, and 
feeding children all over Europe, and returned 
to America, it took us all a little time and some 
little difficulty of mental adjustment to pass 
from the preconceived picture of an expansive 
crusader, to an actuality that turned out to 
be utterly modest, almost shy, restrained, and 
extremely able in lines of engineering and 
organization. Instead of a white beard and 
long hair and flowing robes and a red girdle 
on an expansive personality, we found the 
most restrained of men, in clothes always mod- 
estly dark, whose services to humanity con- 
sisted not in evangelistic radiations of bene- 
volence, but in extraordinary skill in getting 
the facts of situations, coupled with an amount 
of resourcefulness and industry in organiza- 
tio that makes him one of the world’s great 
engineers. 
But the years since Hoover entered the 
cabinet, and the work he has done in it, have 


























led his associates and others, including the 
politicians, to get away from that early im- 
pression of him as being a little “different,” 
a little distant from the matter-of-fact, as 
having, maybe, that degree of departure from 
the conventional which is always a slight 
handicap in the relations of a man with other 
men. They have come to be at ease with him, 
and to see as his primary qualities that capac- 
ity for immense though unhurried industry, 
accompanied by patience, which caused him 
at Paris to be described as “a weary Titan 
bearing the weight of the world on his shoul- 
ders’”’—but always a Titan in a dark suit and 
with a self-effacing manner. Washington’s 
present impression of Hoover is made up of 
the willingness with which he takes up one 
job after another, his capacity for getting on 
with his associates, including the politicians, 
easily; the instinct for helpfulness and the 
compelling bent toward the solution of diffi- 
cult problems that leads him to help with the 
troubles of others as willingly as with his own. 
This new picture of Hoover is suggested, 
though of course not told completely, in a 
valentine which was one of the features of a 
last month’s Gridiron dinner, those occasions 
where good humor, satire, and affectionate re- 
gard, combine to make as shrewdly accurate 
pictures of the men and events of American 
public life as are to be found anywhere. The 
valentine, slightly adapted, read: 


“Oh, Hoover, Herbert Hoover, 

You’re our obstacle remover— 

Be it miners’ strikes, or storage dams, 
Or other damnéd things. 

You’re our scientific prover, 
International Who’s Whover, 

Our business-world improver— 

In fact, the whole three rings. 

You’re our foremost vacuum sweeper, 
Our sower and our reaper. 

With meatless, wheatless, sweetless days 
You filled us long with dread; 

So it’s strange you cannot fashion 
Some effective way to ration 

That incessant flow of language 

Jim Reed pours on your head.” 


Another Cabinet member who, in addition 
to Hoover, is occasionally spoken of as one to 
whom Harding could readily hand on his 
mantle, if he should decide to step aside him- 
self, is Hughes. This might readily turn out 
to be true a year or more from now, when the 
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selection of the next Republican candidate 
must actually be made. But at the moment 
Hughes is under some serious handicaps. As 
has already been mentioned in this article, 
Hughes was one of the thirty-one eminent Re- 
publicans who told the country that the best 
way to get into an effective league to promote 
peace would be to elect Harding. Having 
signed that, Hughes, by the selection of him 
as Secretary of State, was put into the exact 
official position where living up to that im- 
plication of promise devolved on him rather 
more than on anybody else. As everybody 
knows, Hughes, as Secretary of State, has not 
taken us into the League nor any modification 
of it; but rather has given us an evolution of 
foreign policy which at this moment makes us 
a little more distant from the League than 
at any other time. For the foreign policy 
which has come about in Hughes’s hands, for 
the fact that we are a little more distant from 
Europe now than at the beginning of the 
Harding Administration, plenty of reasons and 
justifications are pointed out by Hughes’s 
friends. He found unexpected difficulties and 
handicaps both in Europe and at home. But 
however these circumstances may explain or 
even justify, it undoubtedly remains true that, 
if Hughes were the Republican candidate for 
President, with his foreign policy being what 
it is to-day, he would encounter the resent- 
ment of considerable numbers of Republicans 
who believed in the League of Nations as 
heartily as any Democrat did, and who took 
him at his word when he said that the most 
practicable way to get into some such league 
most effectively would be to elect Harding. 
Hughes’s friends report him as still having pa- 
tience and confidence, as fortifying himself 
with the point of view that what is said of 
his course now does not matter, and that the 
true test and the best judgment will be made 
twenty-five years from now, when the world 
will know whether or not Hughes made a good 
Secretary of State. It has got about among 
the politicians that Hughes in his own mind 
lays stress on satisfying the judgment of 
twenty-five years from now. And one of 
them, commenting on this, said: “It’s all very 
well for Hughes to wait twenty-five years for 
justification; but this administration has got 
to justify itself two years from now.” The 
sum of it all is that, however things may be 
two years from now, Hughes at this moment, 
being at a point in the evolution of his foreign 
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policy where there is a good deal of criticism 
of it, and in the particular circumstance of his 
having been one of the “thirty-one eminent 
Republicans,” is under a handicap. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PROGRESSIVES 


N ONE point there is substantial agree- 
ment among the politicians, even those 
of them whose personal situation makes them 
least likely to assent to such a statement. It 
is to the effect that whoever is to be the next 
Republican nominee, it will not be any one 
more closely identified with the stand-pat or 
regular wing of the party than Harding is. 
If there is at the moment an ebbing of Hard- 
ing’s strength with the public, much less 
kindly would the public take to any party 
leader more completely identified with the 
regular wing than Harding is. All the signs 
made by the election last fall were in favor of 
the progressive wing of the party, and those 
leaders identified with it, and against the more 
regular type of leader. After the election it 
came to be a commonly accepted saying that 
wherever the Republican candidate was a 
progressive, he was successful; as in the cases 
of LaFollette in Wisconsin, Brookhart in Iowa, 
Howell in Nebraska, and elsewhere; and wher- 
ever the Republican candidate represented 
the regular wing, he was defeated, as in the 
cases of Frelinghuysen in New Jersey, and 
Calder in New York. Peliticians of the sort 
who name Presidential candidates are not the 
men to refuse to look a fact in the face, and 
the plain fact pointed out by the elections 
last year is that the party, if it is to win in the 
election of 1924, must defer to the progressive 
wing of it. 

When the older party leaders try to re- 
concile this necessity of placating the progres- 
sive wing of the party with satisfying their 
own point of view, so far as possible, they 
frequently think in terms of Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California. Senator Johnson has 
a strong identification with the progressive 
wing of the party, by virtue of having been 
the progressive pioneer who broke up the old 
party machine in California, by his associa- 
tion with Roosevelt, and by the fact that he 
was the candidate for Vice-President when 
Roosevelt ran for President on the Progressive 
Party ticket in1912. At the same time, there 
are several things about Johnson’s record, his 
personality, and his point of view about pub- 
blic affairs, which make him acceptable to the 


regulars. He voted for the present high pro- 
tective tariff and for the highest schedules 
in it. He was in favor of the ship subsidy. 
Further than this, the party leaders, who have 
made careful inquiry into the matter, say that 
Johnson, in his term as governor of California, 
showed sound administrative qualities to the 
highest degree. He was elected as an incident 
of breaking up the old Southern Pacific poli- 
tical machine. But once in office, he was as 
stern in the repression of unlawful radicalism 
as he had been in the denunciation of the 
twinship between politics and big business. 
The politicians are shrewd judges of human 
nature, and in their association with Johnson 
in the Senate and elsewhere, they have come 
to have no uneasiness about him as being 
tainted with any kind of dangerous radical- 
ism. They say that so far as he has acquired 
the reputation of extreme radicalism, it is 
rather because of a temperamental strength 
of feeling and a violence in the use of words, 
rather than any essential radicalism of 
thought, or any explosiveness in action when 
he is in a position of responsibility. 


WHY JOHNSON IS POPULAR 


OME of the favor with which Johnson is 
looked upon by the regular party lead- 
ers as a possible substitute if Harding should 
step aside, is based on his record as.a vote- 
getter. When Johnson went after the Re- 
publican nomination in the primary campaign 
of 1920, he did so with only a shoestring of 
resources or organization. Practically all he 
had was his own personality, and practically 
all that was done was the speeches he made 
himself. Considering this poverty of re- 
sources and organization, the showing that 
Johnson made as an individual vote-getter im- 
pressed itself strongly on the politicians. The 
politicians, it must be remembered, look not 
only to the Presidency, but to all the minor 
offices. Most of the politicians will them- 
selves be candidates for one office or another; 
for the Senate, for Congress, for Governor, 
and the like. A man in this position has a 
concern with having at the head of a ticket 
a candidate for President who will bring out 
the maximum number of votes. And John- 
son’s record as a vote-getter, especially in cer- 
tain sections of the country, causes him to be 
looked on with favor by many party leaders 
not at all identified with his course on public 
questions. 























If the Republican Presidential nomination 
should become a case of an open field in a 
free-for-all race, Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania would inevitably figure largely 
in it. To be an authentic Progressive, a Pro- 
gressive of the purest mintage, a true chip of 
the Roosevelt block, and at the same time to 
be Governor of the second largest state, with 
its 76 delegates, inevitably makes a man a 
considerable figure in the sort of national con- 
vention that the next Republican oné is pretty 
sure to be. To have beaten, as a fighting Pro- 
gressive, the most formidable Republican 
state machine in the country; to have beaten 
it on progressive and moral issues, like prohibi- 
tion, clean government, and the recognition 
of women in politicial office; to have en- 
trenched himself in the places of power, al- 
though the truest of Progressives, as the 
successor of the last of the barons among the 
old Republican bosses; to have seized the toga 
of Penrose and thrust himself into Penrose’s 
place of power within six months after the 
latter’s death—all these things not only argue 
big potentialities in Pinchot himself, but make 
him actually a larger factor than is commonly 
realized in the national Republican party as 
it exists to-day. 

There has been some litigation, so to speak, 
as to who is the true politicial heir of Roose- 
velt and entitled to the Roosevelt legacy. 
General Leonard Wood and Wood’s friends 
felt that he was the heir; Senator Johnson 
probably has harsh words for any one who 
would presume to deny that he is the 
true legatee of Roosevelt. Some of the old 
Roosevelt followers now give their devotion 
to Borah. Beveridge of Indiana could well 
base his claim on the strongest of grounds, 
namely, that he made a larger sacrifice for 
Roosevelt and the old Progressive party than 
any other one man. 

But a sound argument could be made out 
to the effect that in the minds of the people 
to-day Gifford Pinchot is the true Roosevelt 
legatee. If the matter were put before the 
only tribunal that can readily decide it, the 
Progressive voters of the country, it would 
probably turn out that Pinchot would be 
given the honor and the decidedly measurable 
politicial emoluments that go with it. Pin- 
chot’s claim can be based on his long and in- 
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timate personal association with Roosevelt 
and on his possession of two of the main 
things that made Roosevelt himself strong: 
the qualities of a successful administrator in 
office and the idealism which steadily keeps in 
mind the fundamental Progressive issue, 
namely, the subordination of all material in- 
terests whatever to human interests and 
human rights. To a large degree Pinchot’s 
position in 1924 will depend on the record he 
makes in the meantime in his present office 
of Governor of Pennsylvania. It is a place 
of immense responsibility and difficulty at all 
times and under the best of circumstances. 
In Pinchot’s case the ordinary difficulties are 
complicated and made greater by the pledge 
and expectation of better business adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the second largest 
state, by a good deal of sullenness on the part 
of some Pennsylvania party leaders and some 
of the members of the legislature; and by the 
fact that Pinchot has promised and has under- 
taken to enforce the prohibition law in a com- 
munity where it is exceptionally difficult to 
enforce it. If Pinchot should be successful 
in all the respects that attach to his task, 
and especially if he should be successful in 
the. enforcement of prohibition, it might 
readily turn out that he would have an 
almost spectacular position in the country 
by 1924. 

This article unhappily—unhappily for the 
writer, who in any enterprise like this has a 
perhaps undue preoccupation with complete- 
ness—encounters a limitation of space before 
there is room adequately to speak of Borah, 
who quite possibly, has as large an unorganized 
personal following as any other public man in 
the country; of Lowden, the circumstances of 
whose defeat in 1920 may well lead him to 
think of it as unjustified and unnecessary 
and calling for vindication; of Beveridge, 
whose defeat for the Senate in Indiana did not 
at all disqualify him as a Presidential possi- 
bility, but rather, if properly seen and rightly 
capitalized, might be an asset; of LaFollette, 
who will defy all the understandings and all 
the axioms and who certainly will be a candi- 
date against Harding, although he probably 
will not have even as much strength as he has 
had in some past conventions; and of some 
others. 











“EROM THE HOME TO THE HOUSE” 


Why I Went Into Politics and Why I Think all Woman Belong There 
By VISCOUNTESS ASTOR, M.P. 


This article 1s condensed from Viscountess Astor’s forthcoming book, “My Two Countries.” 


—Tue Epitors 


VER since I first entered the Mother 
of Parliaments | realized that | 
had ceased to be a person and had 
become a symbol. The safe thing 
about being a symbol is this—you 

realize that you of yourself can do nothing, 
but what you symbolize gives you courage and 
strength, and should give you wisdom. I 
certainly have been given courage and 
strength. | won’t say too much about wis- 
dom. 

My entrance into the House of Commons 
was not, as some thought, in the nature of a 
revolution. It was simply evolution. My 
husband was the one who started me off on 
this downward career—from home to the 
House. If I have helped the cause of women, 
he is the one to thank—not I. He is a 
strange and remarkable man. First, it was 
strange to urge his wife to take up public life, 
especially as he is a most domesticated crea- 
ture; but the truth is, he is a born social 
reformer. He has avoided the pitfalls which 
so many well-to-do men fall into. He doesn’t 
think that you can right wrongs with philan- 
thropy. He realizes that you must go to the 
bottom of the causes of wrongs and not 
simply gild over the top. For eleven years 
| had helped him with his work at Plymouth. 
Mine was the personal side. | found out the 
wrongs and he tried to right them. It wasa 
wonderful and happy combination, and I often 
wish that it was still going on. Unless he 
had been the kind of man that he was, | 
don’t believe that the first woman Member of 
the oldest Parliament in the world would 
have come from Plymouth—and that would 
have been a pity. 

Plymouth is an ideal port to sail from or to. 
It has bidden “God Speed” to so many 
voyagers. | felt that | was embarking on a 
voyage of faith, but when | arrived at my 
destination some of the Honorable Members 


looked upon me more as a pirate than a Pil- 
grim! A woman in the House of Commons! 
It was almost enough to have broken up the 
House. I don’t blame them, but it was as 
hard on the woman as it was on them. Pio- 
neers may be picturesque figures, but they are 
often rather lonely ones. [| must say though, 
for the House of Commons, they bore their 
shock with dauntless decency. No body of 
men could have been kinder and fairer than 
they were. When you hear people trying to 
run down England, remember that England 
first gave the vote to women, and that the men 
of England welcomed an American-born 
woman in the House with a fairness and 
justice which this woman, at least, will never 
forget. 

Different Members received me in different 
ways. I shall never forget a Scottish Labor 
man coming up to me, after | had been in the 
House a little time, and telling me that | 
wasn’t a bit the sort of woman he thought | 
was going to be; and on being pressed as to 
what kind of woman he thought I would be, 
said, “I’ll not tell you that, but | know now 
that you are an ordinary, homely kind of 
woman’; and he has proved it since by often 
asking my advice on domestic questions. 
Then the Irishman—an Irish Member once 
said to me, “I don’t know what you are going 
to speak about, but I am here to back you.” 
The last was a regular old Noah’s Ark man, a 
typical English Squire type. After two years 
and a half of never agreeing on any point with 
me, he remarked to someone that | “was a 
very stupid woman, but he must add, a very 
attractive one,” and he feared | was a thor- 
oughly honest social reformer. I might add 
that, being the first woman, | had to take up 
many causes which no one would call exactly 
popular. I also had to go against the prej- 


udice of generations, but I must say their 
courtesy has never failed, though my Parlia- 
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mentary manners must have been somewhat 
of a trial. 

Now I must leave the more personal side 
and get to what it is all about. 


Why are we women in politics? What is it 


all about? Something much bigger than our- 
selves. Schopenhauer was wrong in nearly 


everything he wrote about women—and he 
wrote a lot—but he was right in one thing. 
He said, in speaking of women, “ The race is 
to her more than the individual,” and | be- 
lieve that it is true. I feel somehow we do 
care about the race as a whole; our very 
nature make us take a forward vision. There 
is no reason why women should look back. 
Mercifully, we have no political past; we have 
all the mistakes of one-sex legislation, with 
its appalling failures, to guide us. We should 
know what to avoid. It is no use blaming 
the men—we made them what they are—and 
now it is up to us to try and make ourselves— 
the makers of men—a little more responsible. 
We realize that no one sex can govern alone. 
I believe that one of the reasons why civiliza- 
tion has failed so lamentably is that it has had 
one-sided government. Don’t let us make 
the mistake of ever allowing that to happen 
again. | can conceive of nothing worse than 


a man-governed world—except a woman- 
governed world—but | can see the combina- 
tion of the two going forward, and making 
civilization, more worthy of the name of 
civilization based on Christianity, not on 
force—a_ civilization based on justice and 
mercy. I feel men have a greater sense of 
justice, and we of mercy. They must borrow 
our mercy and we must use their justice. 

We are new brooms. Let us see that we 
sweep the right rooms. Personally, | feel 
that every woman should take an active part 
in local government. | don’t mean by that 
that every woman should go in for a political 
career—that, of course, would be absurd; 
but we can take an active part in local govern- 
ment without going in for a political career. 
We can be certain when casting our vote that 
we are casting it for what seems nearest 
right—for what seems more likely to help the 
majority and not to bolster up an organized 
minority. There is a lot to be done in local 
politics, and it is a fine apprenticeship for 
central government; it is very practical, but 
| think that, although practical, it is too 
near to be attractive. The things that are 
far away are more apt to catch our imagi- 
nation than the ones which are just under 
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our noses, and then, they are often less dis- 
agreeable. 

Political development is like all other 
development. We must begin with ourselves, 
our own consciousness, and clean out our 
own hearts before we take on the job of putt- 
ing others straight. So with politics. If we 
women put our hands to local politics, we 
must begin with the foundations. After all, 
central governments only echo local ones; the 
politician in Washington, if he is a wise man, 
will always have an eye on his constituency. 
Let us make that constituency so clean, so 
straight, so high in its purpose, that the man 
from home will not dare to take a small, 
limited view about -any question, be it a 
national or an international one. You must 
remember that what women are up against 
is not what they see, but unseen forces. We 
are up against generations and generations of 
prejudice. Ever since Eve ate the apple— 
but I would like to remind you, and all men, 
why she ate the apple. It was not simply 
because it was good for food or pleasant to 
the eyes: it was from a tree whose fruit would 
make one wise—‘‘She took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat, and gave unto her husband 


with her; and he did eat.”’ We have no record - 


of Adam murmuring against the fruit—of his 
doing anything but eat it with docility. In 
passing, also, | would like to say that the first 
time Adam had a chance he laid the blame 
on woman—however, we will leave Adam. 


Ever since woman’s consciousnesss has 
looked beyond the material, man’s conscious- 
ness has feared her vaguely; he has gone to her 
for inspiration, he has relied on her for all 
that is best and most ideal in his life, yet by 
sheer material force he has limited her. 
The Western man has, without knowing it, 
Westernized the harem mind of the East. | 
don’t believe he knows it yet, so we must 
break it to him gently. We must go on being 
his guide, his mother, and his better half. 
But we must prove to him that we are a ne- 
cessary half, not only in private, but in politi- 
cal life. The best way that we can do that is 
to show him that our ambitions are not per- 
sonal. Let men see that we desire a better, 
safer, and cleaner world for our children and 
their children, and that we believe that it is 
only by doing our bit, by facing unclean 
things with cleanliness, by facing wrongs with 
right, by going fearlessly into all things that 
may be disagreeable, that we will, somehow, 
make this a little better world. | don’t know 
that we are going to do this—I don’t say that 
women will change the world, but | do say 
that they can if they want to: Living, as | 
do, in the Old World which has seen a de- 
vastating war, | cannot face the future with- 
out this hope—that the women of ail coun- 
tries will do their duty and raise a generation 
of men and women who will look upon war and 
all that leads to it with as much horror as we 
now look upon a cold-blooded murder. If we 




















want this new world, we can get it only by 
striving for it; and the real struggle will be 
within ourselves, to put out of our hearts and 
of our thoughts, all that makes for war, hate, 
envy, greed, pride, force, and material ambi- 
tion. 

Women possess both courage and faith. 
When | speak of women | don’t mean every 
woman, | mean real women, women who care 
about real things—the sort of woman who 
have not only borne men, but have given 
them such unselfish love that the world has 
seen, through them, a bit of what the love of 
God is like. 

Now, if we possess courage and faith, it 
will be no use to us unless we use it. Faith 
is like a belief—it is only helpful if it leads us 
to knowledge. Belief in God will only help 
us if it leads us to knowledge of God. 

So we women must turn to account some of 
this courage and faith. We must put into 
public life these qualities which women have 
had to and which they have rejoiced to put 
in their home life—unselfishness, cleanliness, 
and kindness. The world needs it. 1! don’t 
suppose the world as a whole was ever more 
in need of kindness than it is now. 

We need not ask ourselves why the world 
needs help. You have got to cast your mind 
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over the world and you will get the answer. 
Europe partly devastated and still hating; 
Russia starving; Capital and Labor, like 
nations, almost as far apart as ever before. 
I suppose this must be the aftermath of war. 
You can’t let Hell loose on earth for four 
years, and expect to find Paradise at the end. 

Now, what can we do—the English-speak- 
ing women of the world? And | cannot help 
feeling that we have got most all of the women 
with us—but what can we do to help the 
whole world on? We cannot live for our- 
selves alone and get peace. We cannot even 
get happiness, and | doubt whether we can 
get plenty. We must somehow rectify the 
mistakes of the stronger sex when left alone, 
and we must do it soon. 

When America came into the war, Europe 
saw the dawn of a new hope—America in the 
war to end wars. When America went out 
of the peace, Europe was dumbfounded. 
Idealism took America into the war; idealism 
did not take her out of the peace, no matter 
what politicians say. 

The League of Nations was started by 
America, and by an American. Some seem 
to think only of the starter, and forget it was 
the high purpose of his people who gave the 
impetus which brought the League from 
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A photograph taken at the time of their arrival 
at New York on their visit to America in 1922 


America to Europe. When we go for a great 
ideal, we go for the ideal and not for the 
idealist. It’s a principle we should follow 
and not be side-tracked by a personality. 
Let us see what the League, even without 
America, Germany, and Russia, has done 
already. If we realize some of its achieve- 
ments, we may be inspired to give it greater 
trust and add to its number of associ- 
ated nations. The League of Nations, quite 
apart from its political work, has active 
humanitarian sections dealing with health, 
labor conditions, traffic in opium and drugs, 
and the White Slave Traffic. Each one of 
these must surely find backers in the United 
States. We want America’s help inside the 
League to bring on backward countries, 
whether it be to protect the world from war 
or from plagues, or to protect young girls from 
what is worse than plagues. 

The big contribution we can make to 
politics and national life is to face and tackle 
the moral standard. Insist upon a single 
standard of morality—not by lowering our 
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standard; but by raising the men’s standard 
to that of women. Dothat in America. We 
are working for it in England. If America 
and England do it, then all countries must 
follow. In some countries women are still 
looked upon too much as mere physical in- 
stead of mental companions. It is partly the 
fault of the women. They will always be 
that until they get a higher sense of com- 
panionship. The right-minded women want 
to be companions in the truest sense of the 
word, and the right-minded men want to have 
them so. It is easy enough to attract men; 
it is harder to help them. The single moral 
standard not only helps women, it helps men, 
it helps nations. 

We cannot be material in our domestic life 
and be spiritual in our national life. We 
cannot be material in our national life and be 
idealistic in our international relations. Lust 
creates the spirit of War; it is incompatible 
with the spirit of Peace. The material man 
lives and dies. It is the spiritual man who 
never dies. So with nations. No material 
nations, however powerful, have ever sur- 
vived. 

The peace which the world wants is not the 
peace which comes from a smashing con- 
quest—that sort of peace is apt to sow the 
seeds of vengeance. I believe the women 
can help to bring to the world the real peace— 
the spiritual peace—the peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

Always remember St. Paul’s words; they 
apply particularly to women: “God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power and 
love and of a sound mind.” We can only 
bring this spirit into world politics if we have 
got it in our hearts. Let us prove to all 
nations that we are not only talkers, but 
doers. 

| am striving to take into public life what 
any man gets from his mother and most men 
get from their wives if they chose wisely— 
the courage, and the vision, and the clean 
love of a mother. That quality has done 
more than anything in the world to make up 
civilization. Men know that and we women 
know it, too; and we feel that if we can get 
a little of that into public life, that is our only 
contribution. That is the only thing we have 
got. We are not coming just as women. 
Women are of no more use than men. It is 
what we bring that is going to be useful, and 
a great many of us think that we have more 























moral courage sometimes than men. Women 
know that physical courage is easy enough, 
but moral courage takes a bit of doing. We 
feel that we have got moral courage, and we 
know that we have got a clean love, and we 
know that we have got to be unselfish. If we 
were not unselfish mankind would not be 
here. That is the mothers’ contribution to 
life. We are bound to be unselfish, and we 
think we have got a great vision. It is that 
which we ask men to accept: That is all we 
want to do. We don’t want to go into poli- 
tics because of ourselves. We know that 
public life, just as much as private life, needs 
this mothering thought. When men are 
blundering around, sometimes a woman sees 
as quick on public things as she does on 
private. Men think we women talk so much. 
It is true, we do; but even then we don’t tell 
them half we know. 

You may say this sounds nice and uplift- 
ing, but we must get down to practical poli- 
tics. | What are practical politics? The 
politics that lead to war are not practical, and 
the same things that lead to bad politics lead 
to war. The most practical thing in the world 
is common sense and common humanity. 
It is the world’s great need to-day. Leaving 
aside the vision of what a world needs, what 
we need is confidence, codperation—and | 
would like to add another—conferences. | 
know it is not a popular word in America, but 
you need conferences. We have tried others 
and they have failed. Also, we have got to 
get towork. The world wants work. What’s 
the most practical way to start work? Trade. 
Establish confidence—first, confidence be- 
tween Captial and Labor, then confidence in 
your government, then confidence in other 
nations. The Washington Conference showed 
that co6peration and confidence were the 
watchwords of progress. The employer must 
realize that he’s dealing with a human being, 
and the worker must realize that the employer 
has got some quality which he needs and 
lacks, otherwise the scales might be weighted 
the other way. 

It is my honest and convinced belief that 
there are some questions vital and interna- 
tional, which women see with a more un- 
clouded vision than men, questions which 
only women will fight for. That is why I am 


so keen about helping women voters, not 
only in England and America, but in all 
countries. 


There are things bigger than 
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parties, even bigger than countries, though 
neither party nor country likes to think that 
anything is bigger than itself. 

If only we women, the new-comers of 
political life,.can keep that greater vision of 
bigger things before us, then the world will 
become more the sort of place one dreams of 
and less the kind of nightmare one dreams in. 

Can we change it? Are we really different 
from men? I hope so. _ If we were like men, 
then there would be no use giving us the vote. 
It is because we are different that we hope to 
help, and yet women are like men in this. 
They vary! The women who attend prize- 
fights, the woman who keeps her husband’s 
nose to the grindstone because of her personal 
demands and vulgar ambition to outshine and 
out-do her next-door neighbor, are just as 
hampering to real civilization as the old- 
fashioned bar-room loafer, and more so. The 
old-fashioned bar-room bum was so obviously 
a warning to all—the ambitious, selfish wife 
or daughter is not so obvious; often she’s for a 
time most attractive, yet the man whose soul 
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is striving and who finds himself tied down to 
one of these women will tell one that their 
charm soon turns to dust and ashes. So 
when I speak of women | only mean real 
women, and real women are the women who 
care for real things. Now | maintain that 
women, just from their very natures, must 
have more vision than men. Why is it that 
you have just a Mother’s Day, not a Father’s 
Day? Isn’t it because of the subtle unnama- 
ble something about a mother which men and 
women feel? It’s weil for a nation to have a 
Mother’s Day; it’s well for those who cele- 
brate this day to stop and think what kind of 
man or women their mothers would like them 
to be. As a mother, | know that above all 
things, what we desire for our children is 
clean-mindedness and honesty. We know 
that if all our children had that, much of the 
old world’s misery would dissolve and dis- 
appear. 

Just take one thing which may seem small, 
but it’s of vast importance. Do you believe 
that if women had been voting as long as men 
that we should have allowed almost the most 
important people in the country to be under- 


paid? I mean the teachers. Any woman who 
has children or who deals with other people’s 
children realizes what infinite patience, tact, 
love, and long-suffering it takes to train and 
teach children properly. They also realize 
that they, the teachers and mothers of the 
nations, are forming the mind of the nation. 
And yet all nations have left teachers in a rut 
for years and years, and allowed them to toil 
for a mere pittance. If women had been 
voters, and organized voters, this would never 
have happened! 

Women are young at politics, but they are 
old at suffering; soon they will learn that 
through politics they can prevent some kinds 
of suffering. They will face the political 
issue as they have faced all others when called 
upon; few men have tried their mothers and 
found them wanting, and nearly all men have 
tried their mothers at some time. If women 
will only do their own thinking and base that 
thinking on Christ’s teaching, | feel that our 
entry into politics will be worth while. We 
are the mothers of nations. If we individu- 
ally judge our neighbors by their best and not 
their worst, the nation will do the same. 














PADEREWSKI: A GREAT MAN 


The Man WhoseMusical Genius is the Product of Intellect and 
Hard Work, and Who Has Performed the ‘‘Impossible” Feat of 
Renewing His Artistic Eminence After Six Years’ Absence from 


the Piano. 


An Authoritative Account of His Political Career 


By SILAS BENT 


HEN Paderewski went to 

the Versailles Conference 

as Poland’s representative, 

Clemenceau, who had been 

his friend for years, in- 
sisted on an introduction. 

“Is this the same Paderewski who used to 
play the piano?” he asked; and then, when he 
received a smiling assent, added: “And now 
you are a mere premier. What a come- 
down!” 

That story is not new, and is told here as an 
introduction to another. After Paderewski’s 
reconquest of the concert stage, a triumph 
which amazed musical critics because they 
supposed that six years’ absence must have 
meant the death-knell of that marvellous 
technic, he played last January in Cleveland. 
It was not merely a concert; it was an ovation. 
And after the last encore had been given one 
of the audience hurried back to the green room 
to offer his congratulations. 

“When you could be Paderewski, how could 
you stoop to being premier?” he demanded. 

The visitor was Newton D. Baker, who, as 
Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of War, had formed a 
warm personal and official relation with the 
champion of reborn Poland. The question 
in his mind and the question back of Clemen- 
ceau’s jest express a common wonder. What 
is the secret of this pianist-premier? How 
could a great musician assume the portfolio 
of the fifth most important country in Europe 
and exert a centripetal force on a nation long 
divided and oppressed? How could he pull 
together and hold together in a republican 
state a population which had been reared 
in varying social and cultural conditions? 
This is the enigma which presents itself to 
those who think of Ignace Jean Paderewski 
only as a musical prodigy. 

Paderewski is not in fact a genius in that 
sense. He was not born a musician. He was 


born of a family of gentleman farmers, and no 
instance of marked musical talent can be 
found in his pedigree on either side of the 
house. He has not even the manual equip- 
ment of a pianist. His thumbs are stubby, 
the third and fourth fingers of each hand 
practically of even length. Palmists say 
that such hands indicate political ability, but 
any high-school girl will tell you that they are 
not the hands of a pianist. At first barely able 
to reach an octave, Paderewski came to span 
a decima only through arduous muscular 
finger-stretching exercises. Daily for eight 
hours, through more than two thirds of his 
lifetime, he has practised unremittingly at 
the keyboard. Even after the world ac- 
claimed him he worked as hard as before. 
Part of his genius is of that sort defined as 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
Drudgery, then, was the gray angel of 
Paderewski’s success; but above the drudgery 
shone the brilliance of a brain which might 
have brought this man to eminence in philos- 
ophy or mathematics or sculpture, had his 
path led him to any one of them. He has the 
trained mind which can bend itself to any 
task however disagreeable. Paderewski does 
not know by intuition the baffling social and 
political conditions of central Europe, with 
their perplexing historic background. Not 
by imagination has he envisaged the prin- 
ciples of economics and governmental science. 
He knows these things through study. He 
arrived at them by traversing a prodigious 
circuit of reading and education. Heis nota 
linguist by accident, but by inveterate 


practice; he speaks seven languages with 
equal ease, and few American orators, born 
on this soil, speak the tongue with such pre- 
cision, such facility and rhythmic grace as he. 

There was a small organ in the Paderewski 
home in Kurylowla, Russian Poland, and per- 
haps the future savior of his country, as he is 
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known there, was influenced in infancy by 
hearing John Paderewski, his father, play 
thereon. He was born in 1860, and when he 
was three years old two things of importance 
happened: a bloody in- \ 
surrection broke out; and 
the little boy began to 
take lessons on that organ 
from an itinerant violin- 
ist. He witnessed the 
burning of his native vil- 
lage by marauding Cos- 
sacks, and probably he 
saw the burial of many 
victims; and thus in his 
babyhood there were im- 
planted in him, simulta- 
neously, the Jove of mu- 
sical harmony. and an 
almost fanatic flame of 
devotion to Poland, a 
profound and_ touching 
faith that some day this 
dismembered and down- 
trodden people must be 
reunited and must be 
free. 

The dream of freedom 
was a long way from 
fruition, but music as a 
means of livelihood was 
at hand. When Paderew- 
ski was seven years old 
he began taking lessons 
from a country piano 
teacher, and at thirteen 
he was sent to Warsaw to 
study in the Conserva- 
tory. Twice he was ex- 
pelled for pranks. His 
teachers told him that 
he had no talent for the 
piano. They advised 








But teaching was not even so remunerative 
then as it is now, and poverty drove Pader- 
ewski to the concert stage when he was imma- 
ture and technically ill-equipped to interpret 
Bach and Beethoven. He 
toured Poland and Rus- 
sia at eighteen, gave sixty 
performances, and reaped 
as his reward 180 rubles, 
then the equivalent of 
$90, which he considered 
a fabulous sum. Nowa- 
days a $10,000 concert 
is a commonplace. 

Formal biographies will 
give you the details, 
which space does not per- 
mit me to set down here, 
of Paderewski’s ups and 
downs as concert-pianist 
and as a professor; of his 
London failure and suc- 
cess, of his advent in 
America and his eleven 
triumphal tours here, of 
his journeys to every 
other part of the civilized 
world until, like Alex- 
ander, he must sigh that 
there were nomore worlds 
toconquer. Thirty years 
ago he was the acknowl- 
edged past-master of the 
keyboard, and adoring 
women called him the 
living chrysanthemum. 
Cockney urchins, no less 

adoring, called at himin 

London streets: “Get 

yer hair cut, Paddy.” 

The World War was to 
turn Paderewski’s foot- 
steps at right angles 
from the triumphal 








that he take up the 


trombone or the flute. yp. pADEREWSKI PAYS A VISIT TO THE 
But already he was STATE DEPARTMENT 


practising his eight 
hours a day, attending interminable lectures 
and giving lessons to help pay his tuition. And 
so at seventeen, indomitable hard work won 
for him the first prize in piano playing. 
Then Paderewski was advanced to the 
rank of professor in the Conservatory. This, 
he thought, was his goal. He meant by 
teaching to make a living. 


© Harris & Ewing . P 
musical path they trod. 


He had foreseen its 
coming, for he had 
studied awhile in Berlin in his young manhood, 
and had apprehended what all this arrogance 
and military elation must mean. Addressing 
a vast throng of his countrymen in Cracow on 
July 15, 1910, he said: “ Brothers, the hour of 
our freedom is about to strike. Within five 
years a fratricidal war will soak with blood the 
whole earth. Prepare, compatriots of mine, 
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RIOND BISSON, THE GREAT MUSICIAN'S HOME IN SWITZERLAND 
Near Morges, on Lake Geneva, Mr. Paderewski maintains this beautiful 


estate where he tries his hand as an amateur farmer and horticulturist 


brother Poles, prepare, because from the ashes 
of burned and devastated cities, villages, 
houses, from the dust of this tortured soil will 
rise the Polish Phoenix.”’ 

Within five years, he said; and the war 
came with more than ten months to spare. 
That prophecy, credited by few when de- 
livered, has been often repeated in Europe 
since then. 

On St. Ignace’s Day in 1914 friends and 
artists gathered at Paderewski’s villa of 
Riond Bisson on the shores of Lake Geneva to 
do honor to him and his patron saint. Sem- 
brich and Stojowski were seated at one 
piano, Hofman and Schelling at another, 
playing eight-handed dance music for Alma 
Gluck, Zimbalist, Weingartner, Nikisch, the 
Flonzaleys and other celebrities, when the 
shrill note of the telephone was heard. A 
secretary went to answer it and returned, 
pale and shaken, to whisper to Paderewski. 
The music and the dancing were stilled as by 
magic. 

“ My friends,” said Paderewski, “Germany 
has declared war on Russia. France is 
mobilizing. The counsellor of the United 
States Embassy in Paris warns me that the 
last train to cross the French border will 
start to-night from Lausanne. There is no 
time to lose.” 

In a gust of consternation the guests, some 
forgetting their wraps and some forgetting to 





bid the host farewell, hurried out to their 
waiting automobiles. For a time the glare 
of brilliant lamps filled the great courtyard. 
In the lighted doorway of the villa Paderewski 
watched his guests speed to the train and 
safety. 

“The hour has struck,” he said. 

Riond Bisson became a haven thereafter for 
refugees of all nationalities. The Poles were 
fighting in separate camps, unable to com- 
municate with one another, unable to formu- 
late a common policy, while Russia offered 
autonomy for support, and Pilsudski was 
urging them to fight for the Central Powers. 
Paderewski and his friend, Henry Sienkiewicz, 
author of “Quo Vadis,” obtained the consent 
of the Swiss Government to form the General 
Polish Relief Agency, with headquarters at 
Vevey. It seemed to be but a charitable 
organization but was in reality political. 
Messengers carrying relief funds committed to 
memory secret information and advice. The 
task of uniting Poland behind the Allies had 
begun. 

In London, in Paris, and in New York, 
Paderewski now assumed cheerfully the réle 
of “the official Polish beggar.’”’ He gave 
concerts for the cause, and fellow artists 
helped him. Madame Melba sent from 


Australia $65,000 for the Polish movement 
and relief, raised by a single concert in 
Melbourne. 


Others made notable contribu- 
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tions. Paderewski himself saw to it that 
every cent contributed for relief went for that 
and not for political purposes; and as a 
beggar he was an immense success. 

But the world refused to extend at first to 
Paderewski the politician the same admira- 
tion and affection it gave freely to the musi- 
cian. He warned England that Russia was 
“a Colossus with feet of clay.” No one 
believed him. At a luncheon one day Lloyd 
George said to him: “ Russia is a steam-roller 
which will flatten all resistance and _ roll 
triumphantly into Berlin.” Paderewski re- 
torted: “ The ball-bearings of that steam-roller 
are of wood, and its chauffeurs hail from 
Germany.” And in time Lloyd George came 
to profess a profound respect for the Pole’s 
opinion of international affairs. 

Inthe United States Paderewskiencountered 
abysmal ignorance of his country and its past, 
and he found that the four million Poles in 
this country were divided and quarrelsome. 
With the aid of prominent Americans— 
William Howard Taft, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
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Herbert L. Satterlee, and others—-he es- 
tablished the Polish Victims’ Relief of New 
York, an American agency, and then organ- 
ized Polish agencies in other cities. Of their 
presidents he constituted a committee which 
he called the Polish National Department, 
of which he was honorary president. 

But Poles who wished to back Germany 
formed an organization known as the Polish 
National Defense Committee; and on Novem- 
ber 5, 1915, Germany announced the inde- 
pendence of Poland, calling for recruits. The 
next day Paderewski had a conference with 
Mr. Wilson in Long Branch, New Jersey; and 
that night the future Premier prepared a 
declaration to be cabled to all the Allied 
Powers, rejecting the German offer as mere 
bait and declaring the Poles to be against the 
Central Powers. 

That Paderewski was able, by his sincerity 
and eloquence, to win his hesitant fellow- 
countrymen to support this bold stroke was 
one of his great services to the Allied cause. 
The word was sent into Poland through the 
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Arriving at New York on their present visit to this country, dur- 
ing which he has made his spectacular return to the concert stage 
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PADEREWSKI LEAVING THE POLISH DIET 


Standing with him, on the same step, is Major Twanowski who went with him from America to Europe 


Vevey messengers, and more than a million 
Prussian uniforms, sent to Warsaw for the use 
of Polish troopers, were unworn. Who can 
calculate what a million fresh troops added to 
the German forces at such a time might have 
meant? More than that, Paderewski was 
responsible for the enrollment on the Allied 
side of more than 80,000 soldiers. 

In January, 1917, President Wilson spoke, 
in a message to Congress, of Poland as a 
country deserving independence. For nearly 
a century and a half no ruler of any country 
had spoken of a free Poland; and the effect 
of the utterance in European chancelleries was 
tremendous. Three months later the United 
States entered the war, and the next day 
Paderewski, at Pittsburgh, began recruiting a 
Polish army, composed of 25,000 men in this 
country, not subject to draft; and 55,000 
prisoners taken by the French and Italians 
from theenemy. They fought under General 
Haller, expecting no quarter and giving none. 
It was thus that Poland became a co-belliger- 
ent nation, entitled to a seat at the Peace 
Conference. 

In this country Paderewski now had the 
status of Plenipotentiary of Poland and 
Envoy Extraordinary. Our State Depart- 





ment dealt with Polish matters solely through 
him. After the Armistice (he was profoundly 
disappointed that the Allies had not gone on to 
Berlin) he considered his work done and 
planned to return to Switzerland, to spend his 
declining years in composition. In the mean- 
time Pilsudski, released from voluntary 
internment in a German jail, had gone in a 
special German train to Warsaw and had pro- 
claimed himself Chief of State. 

“Tf you can pound some harmony into the 
heads of your compatriots,” said Lloyd George, 
“you will accomplish wonders”; for he knew 
that the majority of the Poles were not in 
sympathy with Pilsudski. 

The suggestion of Lloyd George was that 
Paderewski form a coalition cabinet; and the 
French gave their support to this plan. 
Paderewski sailed a week later for Danzig and, 
despite the opposition of German officers, 
made his way to Posen. While he was ad- 
dressing a crowd of school children there a 
detachment of Prussian troops opened fire 
on his hotel, and the children scattered in 
terror, unhurt, as three bullets smashed into 
the room. For five days the hotel was under 
intermittent fire, while a kind of guerilla 
warfare raged through the town, until the 
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Poles routed the Germans and hoisted the 
white-and-red flag of their country over the 
City Hall. 

After Paderewski’s arrival in Warsaw 
Pilsudski refused for a time to recognize his 
authority, and submitted only because he 
realized that otherwise Poland could obtain 
no recognition from the Allies. During a trip 
to the interior a bomb was exploded under 
Paderewski’s train, and on his return unhurt 
to Warsaw, when he was formally made Pre- 
mier, a still more dramatic incident occurred. 

Paderewski, after a night spent in argument 
with Pilsudski on a policy for the new state, 
returned to his room in the early morning to 
get some rest. When he opened the door he 
was confronted with an armed man who 
demanded that he sign a paper, already pre- 
pared, resigning as Premier. Paderewski 
took the document and walked toward a 
table as though resigned to compliance. 

Madame Paderewski, asleep in an adjoin- 
ing room, was aroused by the man’s scream 
as her husband’s nervous pianist grip closed 
about his throat. When she ran into the 
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room she found the intruder pinned to the 
floor, wriggling and gasping. He had dropped 
the revolver. She summoned the guard, and 
Paderewski, on arrival of the soldiers, told 
them to take the man to the street and release 
him. 

Lloyd George had laid upon’ Paderewski an 
injunction against bloodshed, and it was in 
obedience to this that he made no attempt to 
oust Pilsudski, who had enough streagth to 
make rioting certain were such a step at- 
tempted. This dual form of government, 
part pro-German and part pro-Ally, made 
Paderewski’s task doubly difficult. The 
country, without a regular army, was defend- 
ing itself on three fronts, and the chief danger 
was from Bolshevist Russia. One of the 
first telegrams of congratulation Paderewski 
received as Premier was from Tchitcherin, 
offering terms of peace and territorial con- 
cessions; but Lloyd George wanted peace 
while Clemenceau wanted no bargains with 
the Soviets. As for Pilsudski, he wanted 
fighting—it was his source of power’and in- 
fluence. And so no decision could be reached. 

















PRESIDENT PILSUDSKI 
Former head of the Polish state, when Mr. Paderewski was Premier 
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During five of the ten months of his prem- 
iership, Paderewski was in Paris as Poland’s 
representative at the Versailles Conference; 
and it was his great personal prestige that 
made Poland, aside from the Big Four, the 
best known of the nations represented there, 
although she had just come into being. All 
the men who exercised actual power were on 
terms of cordial friendship with the Polish 
Premier. All the newspaper and magazine 
correspondents respected and admired him. 
Everybody in Paris knew him. And so a 
new country, which might well have been 
ignored or half forgotten in those critical days, 
became, through the personality of its rep- 
resentative, one of the most conspicuous of 
all. Suddenly the world became familiar 
with Poland’s history, Poland’s problems and 
Poland’s ambitions; upper Silesia entered the 
international vocabulary almost on a par with 
the Ruhr. ro 

There was much propaganda against Poland 
at that time as an anti-Semitic state, and 
there were Polish officials who openly ayowed 
their hatred of the Jews, but said it was 
political and economic rather than religious 
or racial. Paderewski asked that a. com- 
mission be appointed to investigate the:situa- 
tion, and President Wilson appointed Henry 
Morgenthau to head it. The findings of that 
mission cannot be recapitulated here; but 
Morgenthau’s impressions of Paderewski, as 
recorded in his autobiography, “All In a Life- 
time,”’ reflect the Premier’s magnetism. “In- 
finitely the greatest of the modern Poles,” said 
Morgenthau; and in his account of a dinner 
given to Herbert Hoover, at which a brilliant 
company gathered, the former ambassador to 
Turkey said of Paderewski: 

“There sat this sheer genius—this unstarred 
Master. Twelve or fifteen years ago, 
there was a picture painted of him and hung 
in the Lemberg Gallery; it showed him as 
Orpheus quieting the wild beast with his lyre. 
It was of this that he irresistably reminded me 
that night. He had undertaken the almost 
impossible task of reconciling the contending 
factions of his native land, and was eliminat- 
ing race hatred itself.” 

Not long since Morgenthau and Paderewski 
had a talk in New York. Morgenthau was 
eager to get at the true inwardness of the pres- 
ent-day Poland, politically. He had heard con- 
flicting stories of its complexion. Paderewski’s 
explanation of the situation was characteristic. 
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“You have a bottle, and you label it claret,”’ 
he said; “then you paste over that a label de- 
claring that it is Haute Sauterne; then you 
may clean those off and label it champagne. 
But all the time the contents of the bottle are 
home-brew Socialism.”’ 

After signing the Versailles Treaty, which 
ave minority rights to Jews and other alien 
nationalities within Poland, Paderewski was 
asked by Pulsudski to return to Warsaw for a 
conference. He realized that in his absence 
every effort had been made to undermine his 
prestige at home, and he had reason to believe 
that Pilsudski was determined on a campaign 
against Kieff and Moscow. But he returned. 
and undertook the well-nigh impossible task 
of reorganizing Poland’s finances and feeding 
her starving people. In the latter effort:he 
had the assistance of Herbert Hoover, then in 
charge of European relief. And it was thus 
that a forgotten incident of other days was 
brought vividly back to him. 

On one of Paderewski’s early tours of 
the United States, he played at San José, 
California, during Holy Week, which was 
a bad time for a concert. Two students 
at Leland Stanford University had arranged 
the affair and had guaranteed a fee of 
$2,000 to the pianist. The box office re- 
ceipts were $1,600. In great mental anguish 
the students told Paderewski’s secretary 
that he must wait for part of the fee 
—they could turn over at the time not 
more than $1,600; and the secretary passed 
the word along. 

The arrangement did not suit Paderewski 
at all. He directed that the two students 
should pay all their expenses from the fund 
on hand, including the rental of the hall, 
advertising and so on; then deduct twenty 
per cent. of the gross receipts for themselves, 
and turn over the rest. On these terms 
Paderewski would call it quits. They were 
the only terms he would accept. 

One of those students was Herbert Hoover. 
And through his co6peration thousands cf 
lives were saved in Poland. ; 

Toward the close of 1919, Paderewski, 
although he retained a majority in the Diet, 
concluded that he had not sufficient support to 
warrant his remaining in power, and resigned 
as Premier. Joyful as a schoolboy at his 
new freedom, he went to his chicken farm in 
Morges, Switzerland; but in seven months 
Poland recalled him, to act as representative 
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MR. PADEREWSKI’S ARRIVAL IN WARSAW 
After he had so brilliantly represented Poland at the Peace Conference 


at Spa. In the meantime Pilsudski had 
made ‘his mad campaign against Kieff. 
Poland was defeated and discredited; and 
Paderewski, with strong disgust, signed a 
convention giving half of Teschen to the 
Czechs; but he did not sign it until he had won 
the promise from France of military support 
against the Bolsheviki. Then, as representa- 
tive of his country at the League of Nations, 
he saved Danzig as an outlet to the sea. 
During these services Paderewski paid the 
salaries and expenses of his co-workers in 
Poland and at the various conferences; and he 
gave so freely to his poverty-stricken country 
that, when he*audited his books on the ap- 
proach of 1921, he found that his fortune, built 
up during thirty years of phenomenal suc- 
cess, had been practically dissipated. A few 
months later he returned to the United 
States and established himself on his ranch at 
Paso Robles, California. There he planted 
vineyards, walnuts, almonds, fruits. He 
decided that he must add Spanish to the half- 
dozen languages he knew, and in nine months 
was speaking it fluently. But his piano 
called him. At intervals he would sit down 
and caress it, at first only for a few minutes at 
a time. The ruptured acquaintance was 
renewed gradually, until there came days 
when Paderewski would play for hours. 





Deeper and deeper he sank into the old 
thralldom of his music. 

Those who visited Paderewski at Paso 
Robles knew long before he did what was to 
come. Could a man of his age leap the 
chasm of six years and regain at one bound 
his full musicianly stature? Those who knew 
him best were quite sure he could, if he wished 
it. To them, nothing was impossible, noth- 
ing incredible. But some of his warm friends 
and warm admirers were skeptical. They 
whispered to one another, solemnly, that at 
sixty-two Paderewski was to suffer the great 
humiliation of his life. The musician him- 
self had no doubts. He knew. 

Paderewski’s first New York appearance, in 
November, 1891, had been a musical sensation. 
His reappearance thirty-one years later was 
that sensation intensified by a sense almost of 
the supernatural, as though a wraith had 
materialized on the concert stage. But it was 
not a wraith. It was still the living chry- 
santhemum, although the aureole of hair was 
thinned. The magic hands had still the old 
power toenrapture audiences with their technic. 

“A prodigy!” you will exclaim; “just what 
we said all along.” 

But you forget that Paderewski spent 
months at Paso Robles, practising for his re- 
appearance. 
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